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Open Air and Health. 

BY DR. PAUL NIEMEYER. 

[The following excellent article was trans¬ 
lated from a German Health Almanac for the 
Popular Science Monthly, from which we 
quote.—E d.] 

I spare the reader the diffuseness of an in¬ 
troduction, by telling him of a scene in an om¬ 
nibus, -which hinged on the question whether 
the conductor should open or shut the win¬ 
dows. On the left was seated a corpulent 
lady with full face, shrill voice, and labored 
respiration. The lady on the right was of 
lean, slender, dried-up figure; on entering the 
omnibus she had coughed ; after taking her 
seat she held her handkerchief to her mouth 
and fairly changed color when the one oppo¬ 
site, wheezing, took her place and called out 
for “Air, air!” exclaiming that she would 
surely be smothered if the window were to 
remain closed. “ But I,” objected the other, 
“ should get my death of cold if the window 
were opened.” The conductor, -who for some 
time stood undecided what to do, received 
this piece of Solomonic advice from one of the 
passengers : “ Open the window,” said he, 

in a deep voice, “and then one of them will 
die; then close it, and the other will die, and 
so at last we shall have peace.” 

This ending of the scene I state for com¬ 
pleteness’ sake only, and I add to it, by way 
of transition to the subject of the present 
essay, a conversation with a farmer which 
grew out of the occurrence. 

On expressing to this sun-bronzed young 
man my regret that, in this self styled “ age 
of intelligence,” the fear of colds and of 
draughts should be steadily increasing, and 
that it should really be producing the very 
effects it is meant to guard us against, namely, 
coughs and colds, he fully agreed with me, 
but took credit to himself for having risen 
above such notions. “We farmers,” said he, 
“ no longer believe that rust in grain comes 


from cold ; for we know that it results from 
the development of noxious germs which, 
emitted by barberry bushes and decaying 
stalks, are carried about by the wind.” 

This idea was of interest to me; for the 
farmer’s account of the origin of “ rust ” put 
me in mind of certain throat and lung com¬ 
plaints that, developing unnoticed, gradually 
lead to positive disease, and the causes of 
which we physicians are daily more and more 
clearly tracing to inhalation of impure, vitiated 
air; hence, instead of speaking of consump¬ 
tive lungs or tuberculous lungs, we should, 
rather, speak of “decayed” lungs or “dust” 
lungs. Stone-cutters are not assured by life- 
insurance companies, because it is known that 
the stone-dust settles in their lungs, under¬ 
mining them, producing ulcerations, and re¬ 
ducing the averago life of the men to thirty- 
six years. 

Many other “ dusty occupations,” so to 
speak, are less dangerous, but of certain call¬ 
ings and of certain classes of working-men 
we often hear it said that they are seldom 
free from “ dry ” cough. The reader, though 
he or she may have little to do with dust, 
will perhaps have taken home from the ball 
a very fair case of “dust-lung” caused by the 
dust of the dancing-floor. If they will not 
believe this, let them examine their expecto¬ 
ration the day after the ball. He who has 
good lungs may without fear inhale dust; he 
will dance most of it out again \ but not so a 
delicate girl whose lungs are compressed in 
a tight corset: when with dust-laden mucus 
she spits blood, do not say Bhe has “ taken 
cold.” No, it is heating that has caused the 
difficulty. 

Heating, too, and not cold, far less “ trouble 
with teeth,” is to blame when the first-born 
child of inexperienced young married people 
becomes feverish, or has a cough, and these 
symptoms are only aggravated when the in¬ 
nocent victim is treated with “teas” and 
mixtures, kept in an overheated room, and 
loaded down with bed-clothes. 
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That our children were intended by Nature 
to live in fresh, open air, and that the old 
wives’ regimen of keeping warm, living in¬ 
doors, and of warm drinks, is the cause of 
the fearful mortality of young children, is a 
truth which was not unknown one hundred 
years ago, but which must Btill be repeated 
over and over again. 

It has long been held that closed windows are 
the principal cause of consumption. I would 
make the proposition more general, by substi¬ 
tuting “ defective ventilation ” for “ closed 
windows.” It is very pleasant to be sheltered 
by four walls against wind, rain, and cold ; 
but, now that we employ window glass, coal 
for heating, and iron stoves, and rent is be¬ 
coming higher, while rooms, especially sleep¬ 
ing rooms, are growing smaller, we have all 
the greater reason to keep open ventilating 
apertures, since our lungs cannot live with 
less than six hundred cubic feet of fresh, 
pure air per hour. The man who has but 
once made trial for one week of steeping with 
the window open will never give up the 
practice. 

I once spoke to a lady about this matter, 
but she replied by telling me the story of a 
“ thoughtless person ” who, having left the 
window open through the night, awoke in the 
morning blind. She had also read in some 
newspaper that a man had a stroke of apo¬ 
plexy produced by the same cause. I was 
amazed. But, calling to mind that this lady’s 
husband had served in the army, I remarked : 
“ Your husband lay for so long in the open 
air in the rain-drenched trenches at Stras- 
burg; did he ever write to you that he had 
taken cold, or that any of the men had ever 
overnight been struck blind, or bad met with 
any other misfortune ! Did he ever con¬ 
tract a catarrh 1 Did he ever write for licor¬ 
ice! Your brother-in law tramped in the 
deep snow to Besoul, your cousin learned at 
Le Mans what is the meaning of a fall of 
freezing rain, and thousands of our country¬ 
men have had like experiences; still, coughs 
and rheumatism were not frequent, and most 
of the men came back strong and healthy ! ” 

More rational opinions are gradually mak¬ 
ing their way, and, in one particular at least, 
a beginniog is being made of a revolution; 
namely, the s)stem of treatment followed in 
“climatic” sanitariums, and establishments 
for the cure of disease by air, difference of 
elevation, etc. The proprietors of such places, 
it is true, speak of the “ specific ” virtues of 
their climate; but, inasmuch as chemistry 
shows that atmospheric air all over the earth 
has the same constitution, the specific virtue 
must reside in the special purity of the air,— 
a thing wanting in cities, but found in all 


villages, provided they do not possess large 
factories. 

Further, it is an error to suppose that in 
the South—Florida, Colorado, or in the Ty¬ 
rol, or by the lake of Geneva—it is as warm 
as in a hot house. In those regions, too, it 
is now and then cold ; yet it is easier to be 
out-of-doors there, for usually the sun shines 
and the landscape is beautiful. But, since 
we cannot send all the sick to the South, wo 
must devise some substitute at home, the 
benefits of which may be enjoyed even by 
the poorest. Then, too, when we consider 
that the majority of those who have spent 
the winter in a southern climate return as— 
embalmed corpses, because it is only when it 
is too late that people make up their minds 
to make the costly voyage, there is reason to 
expect better results from timely recourse at 
home to “air-cure.” With the means of 
treatment in hand, disease might be nipped 
in the bud, and lung complaints in general 
would be rarer. 

And this result we may hope to attain. 
That pulmonary consumption is only an ac 
quired disease we know from the fact that it 
first appears in the apices of the lung9, — a 
portion of the organ which is not affected by 
hereditary pathological processes. The diath¬ 
esis only is hereditary, and this diathesis con¬ 
sists simply of a general debility, which, bow 
ever, can be overcome. But the thing that 
is transmitted hereditarily is habits of life- - 
the vocation descending from father to son. 

McCormac tells of a family in which fa¬ 
ther, mother, and six children died of con- 
sum pticm; the seventh son alone survived, 
he having quit the paternal house and call¬ 
ing, and gone to sea. Many instances of a 
like kind might be cited. This case is easily 
understood when we consider that here the 
parents and the six children who died had 
followed a sedentaiy trade ; that they lived in 
narrow quarters, tho air of which w r as quick¬ 
ly vitiated by the large number of persons 
breathing it; that they slept in a dusty 
room, with windows closed, lest they should 
take cold. They fell sick one after another ; 
but the seventh son, who quit the unhealthy 
locality, had exercise, inhaled fresh air. be¬ 
came vigorous and healthy, and escaped from 
consumption. 

This simple explanation appears strange to 
those who believe in “ tuberculosis.” If this 
disease has grown to be the curse of modern 
society, the scholastic interpretation of it lias 
to bear no small part of the blame. The doc¬ 
trine of the heredity of consumption leads to 
the belief that the consumptive patient is 
fated to die of liis complaint, and that his 
death is merely u question of time. He him- 
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self often draws the conclusion that the hest 
thing for him to do is to enjoy life as best he 
may while it lasts. On the other hand, we 
must condemn the heedlessness of those who, 
so long as danger is not proximate, fear the 
expenditure of time and money. These same 
people, when hemorrhage suddenly appears, 
quite lose their heads, and adopt the most pre¬ 
posterous methods, whose only result is to 
cause new hemorrhages, and to produce a reg¬ 
ular case of consumption : whereas many of 
the old physicians recommend horseback ex¬ 
ercise as the hest cure for those suffering from 
hemorrhage of the lungs, we now often, see 
patients shut up in a hot, dusty room, not 
allowed to talk, and almost forbidden to 
breathe. 

It is a peculiarity of consumption that it 
may appear in association with all diseases in 
which recovery is slow. In the first place, 
it accompanies inflammation of the lungs, un¬ 
less the patient, while recovering, is permitted 
to breathe plenty of pure air. But it also 
makes its appearance in typhus, diabetes, and 
meningitis, when the patient is kept for a 
long time in a close room. So, too, delicate 
persons—those supposed to tend toward con¬ 
sumption—will all the sooner become indeed 

tuberculosed,” the more they are coddled, 
protected against cold, and treated with warm 
drinks and so-called “invigoranta.” Pulmo¬ 
nary hemorrhage is in itself not a symptom of 
“ tuberculosis,” but it is made so by wrong 
treat raent. 

The foregoing practical considerations will 
enable the reader better to appreciate the 
theoretical observations which follow. 

The lungs, like all mucous surfaces, secrete 
mucus even in their healthy state; this col¬ 
lects while we remain quiet, but is thrown 
out when we move. Every adult person 
clears his throat in the morning. One who 
has been sitting for a long time must cough 
when he goes out-of-doors. Bodily move¬ 
ment is the best “ solvent ” for a cough. 
When one’s life is sedentary, mucus collects 
first of all in the apices of the lungs, and it 
is more difficultly broken up there by bodily 
movement, because the apices are the upper¬ 
most parts of the lungs, and the impetus of 
the cough must drive the expectorated mucus 
around the corners of the lungs. The apices 
are a vetitable receptacle for mucus, which, 
if not removed, dries up, grows hard, and 
causes ulceration. In one hundred autop¬ 
sies we find as many as ninety cases where 
the apices are more or less shrunken, scarred, 
and obstructed, aud thiB without reference to 
the cause of death. 

The apices, furthermore, are regular dust 
and gas traps, especially the right apex, 


which usually is the first to be affected by 
consumption, because the air-passage leading 
to it is wider and less crooked than that lead¬ 
ing to the lefc apex. All impurities inhaled 
into the lungs, and especially all dust, first 
make their way to the apices, and there set 
tie, unless they are kept in motion by bodily 
exercise. Elimination, too, is more difficult 
in the apices than in the inferior lobes. In 
coughing, the latter are aided by the ahdorn 
inal pressure; while the apices, on the con 
trary, have to depend on their own contrac 
tility, which is weaker in proportion as they 
have been out of exercise, or as their et 11- 
walls have grown together. 

In addition to these causes, heavy clothing, 
which, like the yoke for carrying water, bears 
on the collar-bone, diminishes the power of 
respiration in the apices ; a modern winter- 
overcoat weighs as much as eight or nine 
pounds. If, in addition to this, we have the 
usual two turns of a comforter around the 
neck, then the neck is bound fast, and we 
have all the conditions necessary for produ¬ 
cing a diseased condition of the apices. Under 
such circumstances it would require consider¬ 
able exertion in coughing to clear the apices. 
Hence the troublesome dry cough, which 
often ends in vomiting, yet does not locsen 
the mucus in the lungs. No benefit is to be 
got in such cases from lozenges, drops, ex¬ 
tracts ; the most that can be expected from 
such remedies is that they may moisten the 
throat rendered dry by the effort of cough¬ 
ing. But then they fill the stomach with 
phlegm. For small children such substances 
are an actual poison, producing sour stomach, 
diarrhea, and fever. 

( To be Continue!i ) 


Cellars. 


[At this season of the year, when the pre¬ 
liminaries of house building are usually be¬ 
gun, tire following excellent article from the 
Sanitarian will be especially timely.—Er>. | 

Cleanliness, dryness, light, and ventilation 
are the cardinal conditions of healthful hu¬ 
man habitations; but with these conditions 
cellar*, as ordinarily constructed, are in dead¬ 
ly conflict. “ Did the reader ever, when a 
child, see the cellar afloat at soon* old home 
in the country ? You creep part w'ay down 
the cellar stairs, with only the light of a sin¬ 
gle tallow candle, and behold by its dim 
glimmer an expanse of dark w^ater, boundless 
as the sea. On its surface, in dire confusion, 
float barrels and boxes, butter-firkinB and 
wash tubs, boards, planks, hoops and staves 
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without number, interspersed with apples, 
turnips, and cabbages, while half-drowned rats 
and mice scramble up the stairway for dear 
life, and drive you affrighted back to the 
kitchen.” 

Lest this picture should appear to be an 
exaggeration, we venture to invite the sur¬ 
vivors of such scenes in those same New 
England homes to revive their memories. 
This they can do, even if the old houses have 
lotted away, for there is a singularly danger¬ 
ous propensity on the part of country people 
to occupy the old cellars as new building- 
sites. But it is not our purpose to reflect 
upon the specially dangerous propensities of 
country people; they are quite as wise in this 
ref pec t as their more “ set-up ” city cousins. 
Nearly twenty years ago we had occasion, in 
seeking out the cause of prevailing disease, 
to descend the cellar-stairs of a brick house 
in the middle of a block, only two blocks dis¬ 
tant from our then residence in Brooklyn. 
On reaching the bottom step, we deemed it 
prudent to feel the mud, and pierced it with 
a cane to the depth of seventeen inches. 
Fifteen years subsequently, this same house 
(a central one of a block of five constructed 
alike) was discovered to be the center of a 
malignant fever which created much alarm in 
the neighborhood. 

Less than two years ago we were called 
upon by a merchant to examine a new u first- 
class ” house, on the fashionable high ground 
of Now York (Fifty-fifth Street, near Madi¬ 
son Avenue), with a view to a purchase, if, 
in our judgment, it was deemed healthful. 
It was built on “ solid rock,” we were as¬ 
sured, and therefore “ must have a good cel¬ 
lar.” In the immediate neighborhood we 
noticed other foundations in process of prep¬ 
aration. The “ solid rock,” which was be¬ 
ing leveled down to the required depth for 
cellar floors, we observed to be traversed by 
fissures. The first noticeable feature in the 
cellar of the house under examination was 
a damp floor, although Portland-cemented. 
We were not loDg in discovering a mark on 
the wall, showing that water had stood in it 
to the depth of four or five inches, and on 
further search we found a recently-laid and 
carefully-covered tile-drain, provided to carry 
off the subsequent overflow from the same 
inexhaustible source of overflow and damp¬ 
ness,—the surface soakage of higher ground 
in the neighborhood. My fiiend did not buy 
the house. A better counterpart to the scene 
so well described by Judge French can be 
found almost any day after a heavy rain in 
the cellars of many mercantile houses in the 
lower part of New York; and the cellars of 
the “ first-class ” dwellings in which their 


families reside, on both sides the river, are 
frequently no better; for these, though not 
all, by any means, built on u solid rock,” or 
afloat with soil leakage, are subject to the no 
less dangerous ground air and pestiferous 
sewer gases, equally due to criminal igno¬ 
rance or negligence. 

It is an accepted fact that soil moisture — 
even of clean water—is a prolific source of 
pulmonary consumption. Notwithstanding, 
it is the common practice to build houses, in 
both city and country, regardless of this fatal 
condition. Not only is culpable carelessness 
common in the selection of house sites in this 
respect, but good sites are frequently spoiled 
by the ignorance or blindness of those who 
use them. The site, instead of being thor¬ 
oughly drained and fortified with a damp- 
proof covering, is usually built upon without 
any preparation whatever. It iB not at all 
uncommon to rebuild over old cellars ; and 
in some cases holes in the ground, valleys or 
“ sunken lots ” are chosen as eligible and 
economical sites. The cellar walls are built 
“ solid,” of porous bricks, which will ordina¬ 
rily hold one eighth of their weight in moist¬ 
ure. The descending ground in the rear is 
taken advantage of for a light basement 
kitchen, and often, also, dining-room, with¬ 
out any cellar, and floors only a few inches 
from the ground. And finally, when the 
house is finished, the basement course is 
banked up with damp earth to make the cel¬ 
lar “ warm.” Within a month we have vis¬ 
ited such a house, a suburban one, now in 
process of erection, and hastening to comple¬ 
tion for early occupancy. The result will be, 
as in all such houses, persistent dampness. 
Such cellars are virtual drain-holes for soil 
moisture for many yards round. Besides 
this, the water from the roof, and that which 
drives against the sides in rain-storms, sinks 
down in close contact with the walls, and 
percolates unseen under the foundation, is 
taken up in vapor by the warmer atmosphere 
within, and pervades every part. 

But suppose it be an old country cellar,— 
one that has been used many years for the 
storage of vegetables, butter, cheese, beef, and 
bacon, and with its dark corners full of rubbish 
piled up in wasting decay ; the soil moisture 
and ground-air, percolating under and through 
the walls, gaining strength the while, winds 
its way through all the crevices of the floor, 
fills all the carpets, rugs, beds, and clothing, 
and is breathed day and night by all who 
dwell therein. The consequences are com¬ 
mon knowledge, and for these we have the 
doctors. 

Another builder selects, it may be, a good 
site, on an elevation, with a good surface 
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drainage. lie builds a “first class house,” 
with cellar walls of blue stone or glazed 
brick, laid in cement, and, may be, has the 
bottom of the same material. He has an eye 
to imperviousness, and tries to secure it. 
In neither case is any attention paid to light, 
more than sufficient to make a gloomy store¬ 
room for winter vegetables and fuel. Ven¬ 
tilation has not been thought of in either 
case; it is considered of no consequence. 
Such a house, finished in April and occupied 
on the first day of the next month, is de¬ 
lightfully cool and p’easant for the summer 
months. But, following the fashion, its oc¬ 
cupants close it the latter part of summer, 
and betake themselves to the country. They 
return in October to dampness and mold, 
with which they content themselves, how¬ 
ever, in the prospect of dissipating the moist¬ 
ure when the fires are lighted. Icy Decem¬ 
ber comes in, the fashionable radiators are 
heated to the utmost, but every morning the 
windows are reeking with a sweating sick¬ 
ness ; the cold, impervious, and non-absorbent 
cellar walls continually abstract the warmth 
of the air which they inclose, condense the 
moisture on their surface, and drip as do 
the subjects of a pernicious fever, which is 
scarcely more sapping to the human constitu¬ 
tion. 

A correspondent of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Health gives a sketch of the 
cellar of a house in Hadley, built by a clergy¬ 
man. It was provided with an open well, 
and sink-drain, with its deposit-box in close 
proximity thereto, affording facility to dis¬ 
charge its gases in the well as the most 
convenient place. The cellar was used, as 
country cellars commonly are, for the storage 
of provisions of every kind, and the windows 
were never opened. The only escape for the 
soil moisture and ground air, except that 
which was absorbed by the drinking water, 
was through the crevices of the floor into the 
rooms above. After a few months’ resi¬ 
dence in the house, the clergyman’s wife died 
of fever. He soon married again, and the 
second wife also died of fever within a year 
from the time of marriage. His children 
were sick. He occupied the house about 
two years, and was succeeded by a man named 

B-. His wife was soon taken ill, and 

barely escaped with her life. 

A physician then took the house ! and his 
wife soon after died of fever. Another phy¬ 
sician took the house, and within a few 
months came near dying of erysipelas. He 
deserved it. The house meanwhile received 
no treatment; the doctors, according to their 
usual wont, even in their own families, were 
satisfied to deal with the consequences, and 


leave the causes to do their worst. Next 
after the doctors, a school-teacher took the 
house, and made a few changes “ for con¬ 
venience,” apparently, for substantially it re¬ 
mained the same, and he, too, escaped as by 
the skin of his teeth. Finally, after the 
foreclosure of many lives, “the sickness and 
fatality” of the property became so marked 
that it became unsalable. When last sold, 
every sort of prediction was made as to the 
risk of occupancy ; but by a thorough atten¬ 
tion to sanitary conditions, no such risks 
have been encountered. 

This could be matched by city houses 
which have fallen under our observation. 
One we knew of on Brooklyn Heights, and 
not long ago, notorious for Bs unhealtbfill¬ 
ness. It was built over an old privy vault! 
And only a few weeks ago a clergyman, Rev. 
Mr. Crowthers, and four children, were 
killed by the pent-up, poisonous air of a 
Brooklyn cellar. Many we know of in both 
New York and Brooklyn, built in ground 
filled in with street dirt, ashes, and house 
garbage; palatial some of them are, in both 
dimensions and appointments ; but the lep¬ 
rosy which cleaved unto Gehazi for his too 
great haste to get rich was not more pertina¬ 
cious than that which is fastened to these 
dwelling-places, erected under the same pro¬ 
pensities as those which governed him. 

And the diseases which follow, though 
perhaps less loathsome, are even more deadly. 
Observation shows that more than half the 
diseases and mortality which afllict families 
and communities in the United States are 
caused by soil moisture, ground-air, and the 
gases of decay. Consumption alone, which 
kills over 70,000 people annually in the 
United States,—and about one-seventh of all 
who die,—is chiefly due to these causes; 
typhoid fever, which kills 115,000 annually, 
is wholly due to them; and diphtheria, 
which kills 10,000 annually, is no less cer¬ 
tainly due to the same causes, than typhoid 
fever; diarrheal, and other diseases increase 
the number of deaths throughout the coun¬ 
try due to this same category of causes, to 
not less then 250,000 annually. That a 
large proportion of these deaths is due to 
bad cellars no one can question who will take 
the pains to examine into their condition. 

But what is the remedy] It is stated in 
the opening sentence of this article : Cleanli¬ 
ness, dryness , light , and ventilation. If these 
conditions have not been kept in view from the 
time of the selection of a building-site to the 
completion of the domicile, they should be 
instituted as far as practicable subsequently, 
and the sooner the better. Of sites, that is 
best which is cleanest, and which may be 
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most effectually drained. Soils greatly differ 
in this respect. They are usually classed 
into, 1. Those which are impervious, and re¬ 
sist absorption,—rocks; 2. Those which are 
pervious and retentive, absorb and give off 
water slowly, — clays; and, 3. Those which 
are freely pervious, which absorb and give off 
water rapidly,—sand, gravel, and chalk, and 
mixed soils of different degrees of porosity. 
Without drainage, all soils hold water in 
proportion to their interstitial spaces; and 
all soils thus filled with water instead of air, 
not only impart dampness to the walls with 
which they are in contact, but the ground-air 
which they give off is highly injurious, inas¬ 
much as it is more or less impregnated with 
the gases of decay. Even “impermeable” 
granite soils contain some water,—about a 
pint to the cubic yard. Loose sand will 
contain from forty to fifty gallons per cubic 
yard; common sand-stone twenty-seven gal¬ 
lons; clays will hold from thirty to fifty 
per cent, of their own weight. 

There is also a great difference in the cap¬ 
illary attraction of different Boils, all being 
more or less susceptible to it. Sand, for ex¬ 
ample, will be completely dry on the surface 
within a foot or so of underlying water. 
Olay, on the other hand, gives off water 
much less freely, but continuously for a long 
period of time, and, in the end, a much 
larger amount than sand, in which the water 
freely moves. Moreover, owing to the re¬ 
tentive quality of the clay, organic sub¬ 
stances existing in them undergo decomposi¬ 
tion, and add their mephitic gases to the soil 
moisture : these conditions render such soils 
in a high degree insalubrious. 

Of damp-proof courses several kinds are in 
use; for example, a double course of slate, 
or one course of slate bedded in cement, is 
sometimes laid along the top of the walls 
when they have emerged above the ground 
line; layers of sheet-lead have also been 
used for the purpose. Another plan is to 
pay over the tops of the walls with a 
coat of hot asphalt and tar, or bitumen 
mixed with sand. There is also a kind of 
so-called asphalt damp proof course sold in 
sheets ready for laying on the walls, but this 
alone is inefficient. A course or two of 
enameled bricks, or glazed bricks, are also 
sometimes used. Vitrified stone-ware tile, 
made in thicknesses from one to one and a 
half inches, and perforated in order to venti¬ 
late the space between the ground and the 
joists of the floor, is an excellent but costly 
means, also useful in preventing dry-rot in 
the timbers. But it is evident all these de¬ 
vices, excepting the asphalt and bitumen, 
are adapted only to the process of con¬ 


struction, inapplicable to amends in default 
of proper construction. Moreover, for this, 
lead, which appears to be the best article 
for the purpose, is evidently too costly for 
common use. The vitrified stone-ware tile 
is also expensive, besides being, like slate, 
liable to break. Hydraulic cement and 
brick masonry, two articles in most com¬ 
mon use, are but very partially efficient 
against moisture, and wholly inefficient 
against ground air, on account of their po¬ 
rosity. 

Being concerned for our own cellar re¬ 
cently — situated on the best of Bandy soil 
(Garden City)—well lighted and ventilated, 
we have taken some pains to inquire into the 
best means of repair against soil moisture 
and ground-air. We satisfied ourselves that, 
all things considered, a lining made of felt 
and asphaltic cement was the easiest of ap¬ 
plication, the most economical, and the most 
efficacious means we could use. The manner 
of application consists in laying alternate 
layers of felt saturated in bitumen and as¬ 
phaltic cement laid on boiling hot, which 
has the effect of consolidating the several 
layers (four), into a thoroughly impervious 
and compact lining of about an inch in 
thickness, corresponding to all irregularities 
of the under surface, while it possesses suf¬ 
ficient adhesiveness and elasticity to prevent 
displacement or cracking. The surface is 
smooth, quickly becomes thoroughly dry and 
cleanly. It appears to be adaptable to all con¬ 
ditions of repair against soil moisture and 
ground-air, and its thorough imperviousness, 
cleanliness, aud antiseptic qualities are un¬ 
questionable. We believe it to be equally 
adaptable to construction, and superior to 
any means hitherto devised. 


A New Remedy for Wakefulness. — To 

those whose brains will not subside when the 
time for rest has arrived, Dr. John L. Cook, 
of Henderson, Kentucky, proposes a very 
simple method of seeming prompt and re¬ 
freshing sleep without the aid of drugs. 
When the mind is active, the circulation in 
the brain is correspondingly active; we 
breathe more frequently, and the movements 
of the heart are more rapid and vigorous. 
On the other hand, when the mind is at rest, 
as in healthy sleep, the circulation in the 
brain is notably diminished, the heart-beats 
are less rapid and forcible, and the breathing 
is perceptibly slower. In the wakeful state, 
the mind, as a rule, is intensely occupied, 
whence we may infer an increased amount of 
blood in the brain. Dr. Cook’s suggestion is 
to withdraw a portion of this from the head, 
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or lower tlie brain-circulation, by taking deep 
and slow inspirations—say twelve or fifteen 
a minute. By this means the action of the 
heart will become slower and feebler, less 
blood is thrown into the brain, and very soon 
a quiet feeling, ending in sleep, is induced. 
As by a slight effort of the will any one may 
try this, we leave the question of its value to 
the test of actual experiment.— Scl. 


Causes of Heart Disease. 


The origin of heart disease is frequently to 
be found in hereditary predisposition; but in 
many cases it is directly traceable to causes 
which are easily removable and preventable. 
In round numbers, ten thousand deaths are 
annually caused by heart disease in England 
alone. The aetiology and geographical dis¬ 
tribution of this most agonizing disease have 
been carefully investigated by Mr. Haviland, 
Dr. Black, and others, and the valuable knowl¬ 
edge as to its nature acquired within the last 
ten years should have led long ago to a marked 
decrease of the disease, had that knowledge 
been utilized in a fairly intelligent manner. 
It is certain that impure air exercises a most 
baneful influence upon the heart, and that 
confinement in badly ventilated houses, cellar 
dwellings, schools, workshops, and factories, 
is a cause of a great portion of the heart dis¬ 
ease unhappily so prevalent in this country. 
The impure atmosphere of crowded dwellings 
seems to have a similar deleterious action on 
the chief organ of circulation to that which it 
exerts on the respiratory apparatus, and thus 
we find identical conditions favoring the devel¬ 
opment of both diseases in one and the same 
locality. The thorough and effective venti¬ 
lation of our rooms and houses, our courts 
and alleys, which proves a preventive in the 
latter disease, will assuredly hinder the preva¬ 
lence of the former. In some cases disease of 
the heart is produced by violent and con¬ 
tinued exertion, such as that of lifting heavy 
weights and violent rowing; but the demon 
drink is a far more frequent producer of car¬ 
diac mischief than is overwork, and by its in¬ 
direct effects on the muscular structure of the 
heart, it predisposes, especially in advanced 
life, to fatty degeneration of the organ itself, 
.and of its great blood-vessels. The law which 
shall effectually control the liquor traffic, 
may be reasonably expected to diminish the 
mortality under this head .—Public Health. 


—Dr. Richardson says that ninety years 
should be the measure of human life, and 
that, by attention to the laws of health, such 
an age might be attained. 


Recent Observations of Stomach-Diges¬ 
tion. —A man in Paris, having an imperme¬ 
able stricture of the gullet, was saved, by 
the operation of gastrotomy, from death by 
starvation. The patient’s gullet is so com¬ 
pletely blocked that when a small quantity 
of potassium ferrocyanide in solution is swal¬ 
lowed, no trace of the salt can be detected in 
tho stomach ; hence the gastric juice is abso¬ 
lutely free from any admixture of saliva. 
The food is reduced to a pulp and injected 
by a syringe into the artificial opening in the 
abdominal wall; it remains in the stomach for 
three or four hours ; when milk is introduced, 
it disappears in from one and a half to two 
hours. The chyme does not pass gradually, 
as is commonly supposed, into the small in¬ 
testine : during the first three hours after its 
introduction into the stomach its volume does 
not appear to diminish ; then within about 
fifteen minutes, the entire mass is driven 
through the pyloric orifice. At the end of 
four hours the stomach is nearly always 
empty, but hunger does not begin to bo felt 
till two hours later.— Sel. 


Ground-Air. —The house, being warmer 
inside than the external air, acts like a heated 
chimney on its surroundings, and chiefly on 
the ground upon which it stands, and the air 
therein, which wo will call the ground-air. 
The warm air in the chimney is pressed into 
and up the chimney by the cold air surround¬ 
ing the same. The chimney cannot act with¬ 
out heat, and the heat is only the means of 
disturbing the equilibrium of the columns of 
air inside and outside the chimney. The 
warm air inside is lighter than the cold air 
outside ; and this being so, the former must 
float upward through the chimney, just like 
oil in water. It continues to do bo as long 
as fresh cold air comes into its neighborhood 
from outside. As soon as we interrupt this 
arrival, the draught into the chimney is at 
an end. Any other way of looking at the 
action of chimneys leads to erroneous views, 
which have many times stopped the progress 
of the art of heating and ventilating. 

Thus our heated houses ventilate them¬ 
selves not only through the walls, but also 
through the ground on which the house 
stands. If there is any gas or other smelling 
substance in the surrounding ground-air, it 
will enter the current of this ventilation. I 
have witnessed a case in Munich, where not 
the least smell of gas could be detected in the 
street, but a great quantity of gas found its 
way into the ground-floor room of a house 
where no gas was laid on. In another case, 
the gas always penetrated into the best 
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heated room and produced an illness of its 
inmates, which was taken for typhoid fever. 

The movement of gas through the ground 
into the house may give us warning that the 
ground*air is in continual intercourse with 
our houses, and may become the introducer 
of many kinds of lodgers. These lodgers 
may either be found out, or cause injury at 
once, like gas ; or they may, without betray¬ 
ing their presence in any way, become ene¬ 
mies, or associate themselves with other inju¬ 
rious elements, and increase their activity. 
The evil resulting therefrom continues till 
the store of these creatures of the ground-air 
is consumed. Our senses may remain una¬ 
ware of noxious thing3, which we take in, in 
one shape or another, through air, water, or 
food.— Pop. Sci. Monthly. 

Moon-strnck. —The ancients were firm be¬ 
lievers in the malign influence of the moon 
upon human beings, especially upon the mind. 
The term lunatic, together with other words 
of a common origin, furnishes a good illus¬ 
tration of this ancient superstition, the word 
being derived from two Latin words mean¬ 
ing, literally, moon-struck. It was supposed 
that an insane person was suffering from the 
injurious influence of Luna (the moon), and 
so he was said to be “ moon-struck,” or luna¬ 
tic. The Sanitarian quotes from Nature the 
following very ingenious explanation of what 
may have given rise to this superstition, which 
is still held by many people, though long 
since repudiated by scientists :— 

“It has often been observed that when the 
moon is full, or near its full time, there are 
rarely any clouds about; and if there be 
clouds before the full moon rises, they are 
soon dissipated; and therefore a perfectly 
clear skj% with a bright full moon, is fre¬ 
quently observed. A clear sky admits of 
rapid radiation of heat from the surface of 
the earth, and any person exposed to such 
radiation is sure to be chilled by rapid loss 
of heat. There is reason to believe that, un¬ 
der the circumstances, paralysis of one side 
of the face is sometimes likely to occur from 
chill, as one side of the face is more likely to 
be exposed to rapid radiation, and consequent 
loss of its heat. This chill is more likely to 
occur when the sky is perfectly clear. 

“ I have often slept in the open air in India 
on a clear summer night, when there was no 
moon; and although the first part of the 
night may have been hot, yet toward three 
o’clock in the morning the chill has been so 
great that I have often been awakened by an 


ache in the forehead, which I as often have 
counteracted by wrapping a handkerchief 
around my head and drawing the blanket 
over my face. As the chill is likely to be 
greatest on a very clear night, and the clearest 
nights are likely to be those on which there 
is a bright moonshine, it is very possible that 
neuralgia, paralysis, or other similar injury, 
caused by sleeping in the open air, has been 
attributed to the moon, when the proximate 
cause may really have been the chill, and the 
moon only a remote cause acting by dissipa¬ 
ting the clouds and haze (if it do so) and leav¬ 
ing a perfectly clear sky for the play of ra¬ 
diation into Bpace.” 


Foul Air the Great Cause of Consump¬ 
tion. — The air we breathe, which a great 
English physician calls gaseous food, may 
become impure to the degree of being indi¬ 
gestible to our lungs, and utterly unfit for 
the performance of functions which are quite 
as important as those of our solid and fluid 
victuals. Dull headaches, nausea, loss of 
appetite and of the sense of smell, and the 
sadness produced by the unsatisfied hunger 
after oxygen, are only incidental and second¬ 
ary evils; the great principal curse of the 
troglodyte habit is its influence on the respir¬ 
atory organs. 

In 1853, when Hanover and other parts 
of Northern Germany were visited by a very 
malignant kind of small-pox, the great anato¬ 
mist, Langenbeck, tried to discover “the 
peculiarity of organic structure which dis¬ 
poses one man to catch tho disease, while his 

neighbor escapes . I have cut up 

more human bodies than the Old Man of the 
Mountains, with all his accomplices,” he 
writes from Gottingen in his semi-annual re¬ 
port, “ and, speaking only of my primary ob¬ 
ject, I must confess that I am no wiser than 
before. But though the mystery of small¬ 
pox has eluded my search, my labors have 
not been in vain ; they have revealed to me 
something else, — the origin of consumption. 

“ I am sure now of what I suspected long 
ago; viz, that pulmonary diseases lave very 
little to do with intemperance or with erotic 
excesses, and much less with cold weather, 
but are nearly exclusively (if we except 
tuberculous tendencies inherited from both 
parents, I say quite exclusively) produced by 
the breathing of foul air. The lungs of all 
persons, minors included, who had worked 
for some years in close workshops and dusty 
factories, showed the germs of the fatal dis¬ 
ease; while confirmed inebriates, who had 
passed their days in the open air, had pre¬ 
served their respiratory organs intact, what- 
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ever inroads their excesses had made on the 
rest of their system. If I should go into 
practice, and undertake the cure of a con¬ 
sumptive, I would begin by driving him out 
into the Deister (a densely wooded mountain 
range of Hanover), and prevent him from 
entering a house for a year or two.”— Pop. 
Sci. Monthly. 


Poisoned at Sea. —By the arrival at South¬ 
ampton of a Scotch seaman named William 
Inman, an extraordinary story of poisoning 
at sea has been revealed. It is alleged that 
while the barque Crown Prince, commanded 
by Captain Robert Cochrane, and belonging 
to St. Johns, N. B , was on a voyage, in No¬ 
vember last, from the Peruvian coast to Fal¬ 
mouth, the food supplied to the crew was 
unlit for use; that in consequence all of 
the forecastle hands, fourteen in number, 
became ill, and that six of the sailors died. 
The Crown Prince arrived with a fresh crew 
in the Clyde a few days ago, and after commu¬ 
nication with the marine authorities, the cap¬ 
tain has been committed, pending inquiry. 

Inman states that the vessel left Pabellon 
de Pica, in the south of Peru, on the 4th of 
October last, bound home, the crew, all told, 
numbering twenty-one. Oil November 19, 
when oil’ Cape Horn, a new cask of pork was 
taken out. On the 20th, part of it was boil¬ 
ed into soup, of which the fourteen forecastle 
hands partook on the 21st, and on the follow¬ 
ing day they all became ill, vomiting, and 
showing other signs of extreme illness. On 
the 24th, ten of the men were completely 
prostrated, and the next day all the men were 
down except Inman, who, though very ill, 
was able to assist the officers to shorten sail. 

During the next fortnight, the ship lying 
to under the two lower topsails, the sufferings 
of the men were fearful. Inman could not 
sleep at night owing to the intense pain, and 
his head often swelled to a great size. His 
limbs were so weak that he could scarcely 
crawl along the deck. At the end of the 
fortnight, three of the crew, Tom Beaufort, a 
Londoner, Andrew Anderson, a Swede, and 
William Williams, a Polander, went mad and 
ran about the deck quite delirious. This so 
frightened the captain, whom Inman describes 
as a cautious Beaman and a kind-hearted man, 
that he tried to make for the Falkland Islands, 
distant two hundred miles. Port Stanley, 
the principal harbor in the Falklands, was 
reached December 7. As the anchor was let 
go, the Polander, Williams, died in horrible 
agony. The day after, the Swede died, and 
two days later the Londoner succumbed to 
his sufferings. A week after the remainder 


of the crew had gone to the hospital at Port 
Stanley, an Irishman named Sullivan and a 
Dutchman died. On January 12, Harris Ed¬ 
wards, a native of Margate, shared the same 
fate. 

The doctor stated that these men had all 
been poisoned by putrid pork. On April 2, 
last, Inman left Port Stanley for Montevideo, 
accompanied by two shipmates, John Lord of 
Waterford, and Alexander Buckley, an Eng¬ 
lishman. Subsequently they sailed on board 
the royal mail s’earner Tagus, and have ar¬ 
rived safely at Southampton. When they 
quitted Port Stanley, four of their comrades 
were still in hospital. Imnan is unable to 
walk without the aid of a staff, and does not 
expect to be fit for work for several months. 
— Lloyd's Weekly (London). 


Adapt your Shoes to your Feet. —Why 
it should be desired to have a small, weak 
foot, any more than a small and weak brain, 
is not easy to conceive. For the purpose of 
having such small feet, not a few wear boots 
one or two sizf*s too small, and about two- 
thirds of the width of the foot as it would be 
at the ball if allowed to spread as it does 
when standing without the confinement of 
the boot. Asa natural and necessary result 
of such pinching confinement, the foot becomes 
deformed and larger than it would naturally 
grow, with enlarged joints, the toes turned 
from a line parallel with the foot, to say noth¬ 
ing of the troublesome corns so annoying and 
crippling to a large class of young women. 
The worst results of this crippling custom of 
wearing small and narrow r boots is felt by 
children when allowed to outgrow their boots. 
It is poor economy to allow the young to wear 
boots wffien the feet have become too large for 
them, since deformity of the feet is easily pro¬ 
duced at this time. When the boot is too 
short for the wearer and the heel too high, the 
ingrowing of the nails is a perfectly natural 
result. 


Treating Blisters by Osmosis. —M. Un- 
gerer recently saw an extensive scald, which 
had for twelve hours been treated with cold 
water without relief from the agonizing pain, 
or reduction of the swelling. The experi¬ 
ment of immersing the limb in a saturated 
solution of salt was followed by most surpris¬ 
ing relief. The abatement of the pain was 
immediate, and in four hours both the pain 
and the swelling were gone. The next day 
the hand differed from the other only by a 
very slight swelling and redness. 


Hk who does nothing has hard work. 










Devoted to Natural flistory, Mental and Moral Culture, Soclnl Science, 
and other Interesting Topics. 


A GRAND OLD POEM. 


Who shall jml^e a man from manners? 
Who shall know him by his fress? 

Paupers may be lit for princes, 

Princes lit for something less; 

Crumpled shirt and dirty jacket 
May beclothe the golden ore 

Of the deepest thought and feeling— 
Satin vests could do no more. 

There are springs of crystal nectar 
Ever welling out of stone ; 

There are purple buds and golden, 
Hidden, crushed, and overgrown; 

God, who counts by souls, not dresses, 
Loves and prospers you and me, 

While he values thrones the highest 
But as pebbles in the sea. 

Man, upraised above his fellows, 

Oft forgets his fellows then ; 

Masters, rulers, lords, remember 
That your meanest hinds are men ; 

Men by honor, men by feeling, 

Men by thought, and men by fame, 

Claiming equal rights to sunshine,* 

In a man's ennobling name. 

There are foam-embroidered oceans, 
There are little weed-clad rills; 

There are feeble inch-high saplings, 
There are cedars on the hills; 

God, who counts by souls, not station, 
Loves and prospers you and me; 

For to him all famed distinctions 
Are as pebbles in the sea. 

Toiling hands alone are builders 
Of a nation's wealth or fame ; 

Titled laziness is pensioned, 

Fed, and fattened on the same; 

By the sweat of others’ foreheads, 

Living only to rejoice ; 

While the poor man’s outraged freedom 
Vainly lifteth up its voice. 

Truth and justice are eternal, 

Born with loveliness and light; 

Secret wrongs shall never prosper 
While there is a sunny right; 

God, whose world-heard voice is singing 
Boundless love to yon and me, 

Sinks oppression with its titles, 

As the pebbles iu the sea. 


— Mental pleasures never cloy, i Unlike 
those of the body, they are increased by 
repetition, approved of by reilection, and 
strengthened by enjoyment. 


The Apostasy of Solomon. 

BY 31 US JB. Q. WII1TK 


THE MOUNT OF OFFENSE. 

In the days of Christ there were still to be 
seen opposite the ICidron, on the southern 
eminence of the Mount of Olives, huge stones, 
and relics of heathen temples and altars. 
This debris was in sight of the temple ot God, 
and seemed to defiantly confront it. King 
Solomon had built those heathen sanctuaries 
during the time of his departure from God, 
and though they had subsequently been de¬ 
stroyed, their remnants were still remaining as 
memorials of his apostasy. During Josiah’s 
reign, unsightly blocks of wood and stone 
were to be seen peering through the myrtle 
and olive groves. 

Josiah had read to priests and people the 
book of the law found in the side of the ark in 
the house of God. His sensitive conscience 
was deeply stirred as he saw how far the peo¬ 
ple had departed from the requirements of the 
covenant they had made with God. He saw 
that they were indulging appetite to a fearful 
extent, and perverting their senses by the use 
of wine. Men in sacred offices were frequently 
incapacitated for the duties of their positions, 
because of their indulgence in wine. 

Appetite and passion were fast gaining the 
ascendency over the reason and judgment of 
the people, till they could not discern that the 
retribution of God would follow upon their cor¬ 
rupt course. Josiah, the youthful reformer, in 
the fear of God demolished the profane sanct¬ 
uaries and hideous idols built for heathen 
worship, and the altars reared for sacrifices 
to heathen deities. Yet there were still to bo 
seen in Christ’s time the memorials of the 
sad apostasy of the king of Israel and his 
people. 

Solomon, at the age of eighteen years, com¬ 
menced his reign upon the throne of his fa¬ 
ther, David. He felt his need of strength from 
God. He asked for it humbly, and it was 
given to him. When he, at this early age, as¬ 
sumed the reins of government, he was cau¬ 
tious and distrustful of himself. He placed 
great confidence in the men who had wisely 
sustained his father, and deferred to their 
counsel. He did not feel competent to fill so 
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responsible a position without the aid of 
wiser and more experienced heads. 

God perceived the desire of Solomon to 
walk with integrity before him, and to deal 
justly with his people, and, in a dream, asked 
what he should give him. And Solomon, 
after recounting the goodness of God to him, 
and to his father David, answered the Lord, 
saying, “ I am but a little child ; I know not 
how to go out or come in. And thy servant 
is in the midst of thy people which thou hast 
chosen, a great people, that cannot be num¬ 
bered nor counted for multitude. Give there¬ 
fore thy servant an understanding heart to 
judge thy people, that I may discern between 
good and bad; for who is able to judge this 
th v so great a people ? ’’ 

The Lord was pleased with Solomon’s an¬ 
swer, because, instead of asking any personal 
favor for himself, he asked for power to guide 
his people alight. God said unto Solomon, 
“ Behold, I have done according to thy words : 
lo, 1 have given thee a wise and an under¬ 
standing heart; so that there was none like 
thee before thee, neither after thee shall any 
arise like unto thee. And I have also given 
thee that which thou hast not asked, both 
riches and honor; so that there shall not be 
any among the kings like unto thee all thy 
days. And if thou wilt walk in my ways, 
to keep my statutes and my commandments, 
as thy father David did walk, then I will 
lengthen thy days.” 

Solomon’s youth was illustrious, because he 
was connected with Heaven, and made God his 
dependence and his strength. God had called 
him Jedediah, which, interpreted, means The 
Beloved of God. He had been the pride and 
hope of his father, and well beloved in the 
sight of his mother. He had been surrounded 
by every worldly advantage that could im¬ 
prove his education and increase his wisdom. 
But, on the other hand, the corruption of 
court life was calculated to lead him to love 
amusement and the gratification of his appe¬ 
tite. He never felt the want of means by 
which to gratify his desires, and never had 
need to exercise self-denial. 

Notwithstanding all these objectionable 
surroundings, tho character of Solomon was 
preserved in purity during his youth. God’s 
angel could talk with him in the night sea¬ 
son ; and the divine promise to give him un¬ 
derstanding and judgment, and to fully qual¬ 
ify him for his responsible work, was faith¬ 
fully kept. In the history of Salomon we 
have the assurance that God will do great 
things for those who love him, who are obe¬ 
dient to his commandments, and trust in him 
as their surety and strength. 

Many of our youth suffer shipwreck in the 


dangerous voyage of life, because they are self- 
confident and presumptuous. They follow 
their inclinations, and are allured by amuse¬ 
ments, and indulgence of appe ite, till habits 
are formed which become shackles, impossi¬ 
ble for them to break, and which drag them 
down to ruin. Their once bright hopes and 
prospects are wrecked, and they are held in 
the veriest bondage to Satan. If the youth 
of our day would, like young King Solomon, 
feel their need cf heavenly wisdom, and seek 
to develop and strong’hen their higher facul¬ 
ties, and consecrate them to the service of 
God, their lives would show great and noble 
results, and bring pure and holy happiness 
to themselves and many otheis. 

Those who do not make God their trust, 
but indulge their animal passions and appe¬ 
tites, are gradually overcome entirely by their 
evil propensities : their moral powers become 
enfeebled ; they are unable to discriminate be¬ 
tween right and wrong; and Satan takes ad¬ 
vantage of this to lead them into carrying for¬ 
ward his work. Thus God is robbed of the 
service due him, and society is deprived of 
the benefits which would follow the proper 
use of the endowments which God has be¬ 
stowed upon them to use for his glory. This 
debasement of the higher qualities of the 
mind to the slavery of appetite and passion 
is a bondage more to be dreaded than prisons 
and fetters. 

God made man in his own image for high 
and noble purposes, such as are the delight 
of angels. If he connects with Heaven, the 
wisdom of Heaven will lie given him, as in 
the case of Solomon in the years of his youth 
and purity. Ctyrtiuual dependence upon 
God, and obedience to him, will prevent man 
from imitating the example of Solomon in 
his mature years, when evil associates and un¬ 
sanctified connections led him into apostasy 
and ruin. If the youth are connected with 
Heaven they will be able to discern evil from 
good, and to penetrate tho specious appear¬ 
ance with which vice hides its hideousness. 
They will carefully consider every step they 
take, realizing that it can never be retraced, 
and that when they are once led astray 
by the deceitful devices of sin, they are 
weakened in principle, and are in double dan¬ 
ger of again becoming the victims of tempta¬ 
tion. 

The thought of our responsibility to God 
should be the strongest safeguard to finite 
minds. It is a solemn thought that our in¬ 
dividual being is inseparably bound to the in¬ 
finite God. Christ, our Saviour, has, by the 
sacrifice of his own life, brought to man, who 
was feeble in moral power, divine strength, 
that, through his name and merits, man might 
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become, even in this life, little less than the 
angels of God. Whatever course we may 
choose to pursue, so long as we possess our 
reason we can never cease to be responsible 
to God for our words and deeds. 

It is the basest ingratitude to accept the 
favors and blessings of God with the indiffer¬ 
ence of dumb brutes, without making any ac¬ 
knowledgment of his goodness, or meeting 
the claims he has upon us. Our faculties are 
given us to be used in the work of God ; and 
if we answer this purpose of our existence, 
still more important work will be intrusted 
to us ; we shall be co-laborers with the Crea¬ 
tor of the universe, ambassadors for Christ. 
We shall be elevated above the taint of 
selfishness and moral defilement; and the 
thought that we are living for a grand and 
noble purpose, fulfilling the design of our 
being, will make us earnest, cheerful, and 
strong under all discouragements and diffi¬ 
culties. 

The mental and moral powers of Solomon 
in his early life were unequaled by those of 
any king that ever sat upon an earthly 
throne. His wise rule was the praise of all 
nations ; and his purity and goodness en¬ 
shrined him in the hearts of all his people. 
The fear of the Lord, and a right connection 
with him, does not disqualify men for deal¬ 
ing with people of different minds and tem¬ 
peraments, but, on the other hand, does much 
toward qualifying them for the most impor¬ 
tant posts of responsibility in this life. 

God was glorified through Solomon, and 
be loved him, and favored his servant with 
the highest prosperity. His dominion ex¬ 
tended from the Euphrates to the river of 
Egypt. He built a magnificent temple for 
God. He hearkened to the word of the Lord, 
and was so closely connected with him that 
the Lord gave him all the directions for build¬ 
ing his temple. 

Solomon, under all his honors, walked 
wisely and firmly in the counsels of God for 
a considerable time ; but he was overcome at 
length by temptations that came through his 
prosperity. He had lived luxuriously from 
his youth. His appetite had been gratified 
with the most delicate and expensive dain¬ 
ties. The effects of this luxurious living, 
and the free use of wine, finally clouded his 
intellect, and caused him to depart from 
God. He entered into rash and sinful mar¬ 
riage relations with idolatrous women. 

This was contrary to the special directions 
of God, who had forbidden the Hebrews to 
intermarry with the heathen nations around 
them, lest their wives, having been reared in 
idolatry, should draw the hearts of the peo¬ 
ple away from the living God, the Creator of 


the heavens and the earth, and they them¬ 
selves should become worshipers of idols. If 
they should thus separate from God, their 
wi&dom and power would be no higher than 
those of the heathen nations around them. 
God was ever leading his people upward and 
onward if they would submit to his guidance. 

Solomon was ruined by intemperate habits ; 
had it not been for them, his later years 
would have been as illustrious as his earlier 
ones. In following his own inclinations he 
separated himself from God. He commenced 
to follow his own judgment, step by step, 
seeking less and less the wisdom of God, 
which would have kept him pure. At length 
God was forgotten, and his only care was for 
pleasure and self-gratification. 

After his unsanctified alliance with many 
idolatrous women, Solomon, in his desire to 
please them, was led away from God, and 
into idolatry, in proof of which the ruins 
we have mentioned still remained in the 
days of Christ. In the decline of life, this 
great king plunged into sinful indulgences, 
and the grossest excesses. The wonderful in¬ 
telligence and ability which had once been 
devoted to God, and to his glory, were now 
employed in devising means by which he 
could best gratify his carnal desires for pleas¬ 
ure and his own glory. God did not, how¬ 
ever, utterly forsake him who had once been 
his faithful servant. His moral powers, 
which had become benumbed through dissi¬ 
pation and lasciviousness, were mercifully 
aroused; and in proof of his reformation, we 
have the relation of his experience given in 
his inspired writings. 


The Son of my Friend. 

AN O’ER TRUE TALE. 

44 I’ve been thinking,” said I, speaking to 
my husband, who stood drawing on his gloves. 

“ Have you 1” he answered ; 44 then give 
me the benefit of your thoughts.” 

44 That we Bhall have to give a party. You 
know we have accepted a number of invita¬ 
tions this winter, and it's but right that we 
should contribute our share of social enter¬ 
tainment.” 

44 I have thought as much myself,” was 
his reply; u and so far we stand agreed. But 
as I am very busy just now, the heaviest part 
of the burden will fall on you.” 

“Thero is a way of making it light, you 
know,” I returned. 

44 How 1 ” he queried. 

44 By employing a professional caterer. He 
will supply everything for the table, and 
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furnish waiters. We shall have nothing to 
do but t > receive our guests." 

My husband shrugged his shoulders and 
smiled, as he said, “ What will it cost?” 

“ Almost anything we please. But the 
size of the company will have the most to do 
with that.” 

“ Say we invite one hundred.” 

“Then we can make the cost range any¬ 
where between three hundred and a thou¬ 
sand dollars.” 

“A large sum to throw away on a single 
evening’s entertainment of our friends. I am 
very sure I could put it to a better use.” 

“Very likely,” I answered. “Still, we 
cannot well help ourselves. Unless we give 
a party, we shall have to decline invitations 
in future. But there is no obligation resting 
on us to make it sensational. Let the Hard¬ 
ings and the Marygolds emulate extravagance 
iu this line ; we must be content with a fair 
entertainment; and no friend worth the name 
will have any the less respect for us.” 

“All that is a question of money and good 
fame,” said my husband, his voice falling into 
a more serious tone. “ I can make it three, 
tive, or ten hundred dollars, and forget all 
about the cost in a week. But the wine and 
the brandy will not sit so easily on my con¬ 
science.” 

A slight but sudden chill went through 
my nerves. 

“If we could only throw them out.” 

“ There is no substitute,” replied my hus¬ 
band, “ that people in our circle would ac¬ 
cept. If we should serve tea, coflee, and 
chocolate instead, we would be laughed at.” 

“ Not by the fathers and mothers, I think. 
At least not by those who have grown-up 
sons,” I returned. “ Only last -week I heard 
Mrs. Gordon sav that cards for a party al¬ 
ways gave her a tit of low spirits. She has 
three sons, you know.” 

“ Rather fast young men, as the phrase is. 
I’ve noticed them in supper-rooms, this win¬ 
ter, several times—a little too free with the 
wine.” 

We both stood silent for the space of nearly 
a minute. 

“ Well, Agnes,” said my husband, breaking 
the silence, “ how are we to decide this mat¬ 
ter?” 

“ We must give a party, or decline invita¬ 
tions in future,” I replied. 

“Which shall it be?” His eyes looked 
steadily into mine. I saw that the thing 
troubled him. 

“Turn it in your thoughts during the day, 
and we’ll talk it over this evening,” said I. 

After tea my husband said, laying down 
the newspaper he had been reading, and look¬ 


ing at me across tbe center-table, “What 
about tbe party, Agnes?” 

“ We shall have to give it, I suppose.” 
We must drop out of the fashionable circle 
in which I desired to remain, or do our part 
in it. I had thought it all over, looking at 
the dark side and at the bright side, and set¬ 
tled the question. I had my weaknesses as 
well as others. There was a social eclat in 
a party, and I wanted my share. 

“ Wine, and brandy, and all ? ” said my 
husband. 

“We cannot help ours elves. It is the 
custom of society ; and society is responsible, 
not we.” 

“There is such a thing as individual re¬ 
sponsibility,” returned my husband. “ As 
to social responsibility, it is an intangible 
thing—very well to talk about, but reached 
by no law, either of conscience or the statute- 
book. You, and I, and every other living 
soul, must answer to God for what we do. 
No custom or law of society will save us from 
the consequences of our own acts. So far we 
stand alone.” 

“ But if society bind us to a certain line of 
action, what are we to do ? Ignore society ? ” 

“If we must ignore society or conscience, 
what then ? ” 

His calm eyes were on my face. “I’m 
afraid,” said I, “that you are magnifying 
this thing into an undue importance.” 

He sighed heavily, and dropped his eyes 
away from mine. I watched his countenance, 
and sav/ the shadows of uneasy thought 
gathering about his lips and forehead. 

“ It is always best,” be remarked, “ to 
consider the probable consequences of what 
we intend doing. If we give this party, one 
thing is certain.” 

“What?” 

“ That boys and young men, some of them 
already in the ways that lead to drunken¬ 
ness and ruin, will be enticed to drink. We 
shall put temptation to their lips, and invite 
them to taste its dangerous sweets. By our 
example, we shall help to make drinking re¬ 
spectable. If we serve wine and brandy to 
our guests, young and old, male and female, 
what do we less than any dramseller in the 
town ? Shall we condemn him, and ourselves 
be blameless? Do we call his trade a social 
evil of the direst character, and yet ply our 
guests with the same tempting stimulants 
that his wretched customers crowd his bar¬ 
room to obtain ? ” 

I was borne down by tbe weight of what 
my husband said. I saw the evil that was 
involved in this social use of wines and liquors 
which he so strongly condemned. But, alas 
that I must say it 1 neither principle nor 
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conscience was strong enough to overcome my 
weak desire to keep in good standing with 
my fashionable friends. I wanted to give a 
party; I felt that I must give a party. 
Gladly would I have dispensed with liquor; 
but I had not the courage to depart from the 
regular order of things. So I decided to give 
the party. 

41 Very well, Agnes,” said my husband, 
w'hen the final decision was made. 44 If the 
thing has to be done, let it be well and lib¬ 
erally done.” 

I had a very dear friend, a Mrs. Martin- 
dale. As school-girls, we were warmly at¬ 
tached to each other, and as we grew older 
our friendship became closer and tenderer. 
Marriage, that separate* so many, did nob 
separate us. Our lots were cast in the same 
city and iu the same social circle. She had 
an only son, a young man of fine intellect 
and much promise, in whom her life seemed 
bound up. He went into the army at an 
early period of the war, and held the rank of 
Becond lieutenant, conducting himself bravely. 
A slight but disabling wound sent him home 
a short time previous to the surrender of Lee, 
and, before he was well enough to join his 
regiment, it was mustered out of service. 

Alfred Martindale left his home, as did 
thousands of other young men, with his blood 
untouched by the fire of alcohol, and returned 
from the war, as thousands of other young 
men returned, with its subtle poison in all 
his veins. 

The dread of this very thing had haunted 
his mother during all the years of his absence 
in the army. 

44 O Agnes !” she had often said to me, 
with eyes full of tears, 44 it is not the dread 
of his death that troubles me most. I have 
tried to adjust that sad event between my¬ 
self and God. In our fearful crisis, he be¬ 
longs to his country. I could not withhold 
him, though my heart seemed breaking when 
I let him go. I live in the daily anticipation 
of a telegram announcing death or a terrible 
wound. Yet that is not the thing of fear I 
dread ; but something worse,—his moral de¬ 
fection. I would rather he should fall in bat¬ 
tle than come home with manhood wrecked. 
What I most dread is intemperance. There 
is so much drinking among olficers. It is 
the curse of our army. I pray that he may 
escape, yet I weep, and tremble, and fear while 
I pray. O my friend ! 1 think his fall into 
this terrible vice would kill me.” 

Alis for my friend ! Her son came home 
to her with tainted breath and fevered blood. 
It did not kill her. Love held her above 
despair, and gave her heart a new vitality. 


She must be a saviour, not a weak mourner 
over wrecked hopes. 

With what a loving care and wise discre¬ 
tion did she set herself to work to withdraw 
her son from the dangerous path in which 
his feet were walking ! And she would have 
been successful but for one thing. The cus¬ 
toms of society were against her. She could 
not keep him away from the parties and 
evening entertainments of her friends ; and 
here all the good resolutions she had led him 
to make were as flax fibers in the flame of a 
candle. He had no strength to resist when 
wine sparkled and flashed all around him, 
and bright eyes and ruby lips invited him to 
drink. It takes more than ordinary firm¬ 
ness of principle to abstain in a fashionable 
company of ladies and gentlemen where wine 
and brandy flow as water. In the case of 
Alfred Martindale, two things were against 
him. He was not strong enough to set him¬ 
self against any tide of custom, in the first 
place; and, in the second, he had the allure¬ 
ment of appetite. 

I knew all this when, with my own hand, 
I wrote on one of our cards of invitation, 
44 Mr. and Mrs. Martindale and family,” but 
did not think of it until the card was writ¬ 
ten. As I laid it aside with the rest, the 
truth flashed on me, and sent a thrill of pain 
along every nerve. My heart grew sick and 
my head faint, as thoughts of the evil that 
might come to the son of my friend, in con¬ 
sequence of the temptation I was about to 
throw in his way, rushed through my mind. 
My first idea was to recall the card, and I 
lifted it from the table with a half-formed 
resolution to destroy it. But a moments re¬ 
flection changed this purpose. I could not 
give a large entertainment, and leave out my 
nearest friend and her family. 

The pain and wild agitation of that moment 
were dreadful. I think all good spirits and 
angels that could get near my conscience 
strove with me, for the sake of a soul in 
peril, to hold me back from taking another 
step in the wav I was going; for it was not 
yet too late to abandon the party. 

When, after a long struggle with right 
convictions, I reBiimed my work of filling up 
the cards of invitation, I had such a blinding 
headache that I could scarcely see the letters 
my pen wsb forming ; and, when the task 
was done, I went to bed, unable to bear up 
against the double burden of intense bodily 
and mental anguish. 

The cards went out, and the question of 
the party was settled beyond recall. But 
that did not soothe the disquietude of my 
spirit. I felt the perpetual burden of a grent 
and troubling responsibility. Do what T 
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would, there was for me no ease of mind. 
Waking or sleeping, the thought of Alfred 
Martindale and his mother haunted me con¬ 
tinually. 

At last the evening came, and our guests 
began to arrive in party dresses and party 
faces, richly attired, smiling and gracious. 
Among the earliest were Mr. and Mrs. 
Martindale, their son and daughter. The 
light in my friend’s eyes, as we clasped hands 
and looked into each other’s face, did not 
conceal the shadows of anxious fear that 
rested on them. As I held Alfred’s hand, 
and gazed at him for a moment, a pang shot 
through my heart. Would he go out as pure 
and manly as he had come in] Alas! no; 
for I had made provision for his fall. 

The company was large and fashionable. 

I shall not attempt a description of the 
dresses, nor venture an estimate touching the 
value of the diamonds. T have no heart for 
this. No doubt, the guests enjoyed them¬ 
selves to the degree usual on such occasions. 

I cannot say as much for at least one of the 
hosts. In the supper-room stood a table, 
the sight of which had smitten my eyes 
with pain. Its image was perpetually before 
me. All the evening, while my outward 
eyes looked into happy faces, my inward gaze 
rested gloomily on decanters of brandy and 
bottles of wine crowding the supper-table, to 
which I was soon to invite the young men— 
mere boys, some of them — and maidens whose 
glad voices filled the air of my drawing-rooms. 

I tried to console myself by the argument 
that 1 was only doing as the rest did, — follow¬ 
ing a social custom, — and that society was 
responsible, not the individual. But this did 
not lift the weight of concern and self-con¬ 
demnation that so heavily oppressed me. 

At last word came that all was ready in 
the supper-room. The hour was eleven. 
Our guests passed iu to where smoking 
viands, rich confectionery, and exhilarating 
draughts awaited them. We had prepared 
a liberal entertainment, a costly feast of all 
available delicacies. Almost the first sound 
that greeted my ears after entering the sup¬ 
per-room was the “pop” of a champagne 
cork. I looked in the direction from whence 
it came, and saw a bottle in the hands of 
Alfred Martindale. A little back from the 
young man stood his mother. Our eyes met. 
Oh ! the pain and reproach in the glance of 
my friend ! I could not bear it, but turned 
my face away. 

I neither ate nor drank anything. The 
most tempting dish had no allurement for my 
palate, mid I shivered at the thought of tast¬ 
ing wine. I was strangely and unnaturally 


disturbed, yet forced to command myself, and 
be affable and smiling to our guests. 

“ Observe Mrs. Gordon,” 1 heard a lady 
near me say in a low voice to her companion. 

“ What of her]” was returned. 

“ Follow the direction of her eyes.” 

I did so, as well as the ladies near roe, and 
saw that Mrs. Gordon was looking anxiously 
at one of her sons, who was filling his glass 
for, it might be, the second or third time. 

“ It is no place for that young man,” one 
of them remarked. “ I pity Ids mother. 
Tom is a fine fellow at heart, and has a bright 
mind ; but he is falling into habits that will, 

I fear, destroy him. I think he has too much 
self-respect to visit bar-rooms frequently, but 
an occasion like this gives him a liberty that 
is freely used to his hurt. It is all very re¬ 
spectable, and the best people set an example 
which he is too ready to follow.” 

I heard no more, but that was quite enough 
to give my nerves a new shock, and fill my 
heart with a new disquietude. A few min¬ 
utes afterward, I found myself at the side of 
Mrs. Gordon. To a remark that I made, 
she answered in an absent kind of way, as 
though the meaning of what I said did not 
reach her thought. She looked past me; I 
followed her eyes with mine, and saw her 
youngest boy, not yet eighteen, with a glass 
of champagne to his lips. He was drinking 
with a too apparent sense of enjoyment. The 
sigh that passed the mother’s lips smote my 
ears with accusation. 

“Mrs. Carleton]” A frank, cheery voice 
dropped into my ear. It was that of Alfred 
Martindale, the son of my friend. He was 
handsome, and had a free, winning manner. 
I saw, by the flush on his cheeks and the 
gleam in his eyes, that wine bad already 
quickened the flow of blood in his veins. 

“You are enjoying yourself,” 1 said. 

“ Oh ! splendidly ! ” Then, bending to my 
ear, he added, “ You’ve given the finest en¬ 
tertainment of the season.” 

“ Hush !” I whispeied, raising my finger ; 
then added, in a warning tone, “ Enjoy it in 
moderation, Alfred ” 

His brows knit slightly. The crowd 
parted us, and we did not meet again during 
the evening. 

By twelve o’clock, most of the ladies had 
withdrawn from the supper-room, but the en¬ 
ticement of wine held too many of the^men 
there, young aud old. Bursts of coarse laugh¬ 
ter, loud exclamations, and snatches of song 
rang out from the company in strange con¬ 
fusion. It was difficult to realize that the 
actors in this scene of revelry were gentlemen 
and gentlemen’s sons so-called, and no& the 
coarse frequenters of a corner tavern. 
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Guests now began to withdraw quietly. 
It was about half-past twelve when Mrs. 
Martindale came down from the dressing- 
room with her daughter, and joined Mr. 
Martindale in the hall, where he had been 
waiting for them. 

“ Where is Alfred V 1 I heard the mother ask. 

“ In the supper-room, I presume; I’ve 
looked for him in the parlors,” Mr. Martin¬ 
dale answered. 

U I will call him for you,” I said, coming 
forward. 

“ Oh ! do, if you please,” my friend replied. 
There was a husky tremor in her voice. 

I went to the supper-room. All the ladies 
had retired, ancl the door was shut. What 
a scene for a gentleman’s house presented 
itself! Cigars had been lighted, and the air 
was thick with smoke. As I pushed open 
the door, my ear was fairly stunned by the 
confusion of sounds. There was a hush of 
voices, and I saw bottles from many hands 
set quickly upon the table, and glasses re¬ 
moved from lips already too deeply stained 
with wine. With three or four exceptions, 
all of this company were young men and boys. 
Near the door was the person I sought. 

“ Alfred ! ” I called; and the young man 
came forward. His face was darkly flushed, 
and his eyes red and glittering. 

“Alfred, your mother is going,” I said. 

“ Give her my compliments,” he auswered, 
with an air of mock courtesy, “ and tell her 
that she has my gracious permission.” 

“Come!” I urged; “she is waiting for you.” 

He shook his head resolutely. “ I’m not 
going for an hour, Mrs. Carleton. Tell 
mother not to trouble herself. I’ll be home 
in good time.” 

I urged him, but in vain. 

“ Tell him that he must come ! ” Mrs. Mar¬ 
tindale turned on her husband an appealing 
look of distress when I gave her Alfred’s reply. 

But the father did not care to assert an 
authority which might not be heeded, and 
answered, “ Let him enjoy himself with the 
rest. Young blood beats quicker than old.” 

The flush of excited feeling went out of 
Mrs. Martindale’s face. I saw it but for an 
instant after this reply from her husband ; 
but, like a sun-painting, its whole expression 
was transferred to a leaf of memory, where 
it is as painfully vivid now as on that never- 
to-be-forgotten evening. It was pale and 
convulsed, and the eyes full of despair. A 
dark presentiment of something terrible had 
fallen upon her, — the shadow of an approach 
ing woe that was to burden all her life. 

My friend passed out from my door, and 
left me so wretched that I could with difli- 
culty rally my feelings to give other parting 


guests a pleasant word. Mrs. Gordon had 
to leave in her carriage without her sons, 
who gave no heed to the repeated messages 
she sent to them.— T. S . Arthur. 

(To be Continued.) 


Appearance and Habits of the Andaman 
Islanders. — The natives of the Andaman 
Islands are described by Surgeon-Major Hod- 
der, of the British army, as not exactly pre¬ 
possessing in appearance, though not deformed 
and hideous, as has been stated. In height 
they vary from four feet nine inches to five 
feet one inch ; they are extremely black, more 
so than the African negro, and some of them 
have “a dull, leaden hue, like that of a black- 
leaded stove.” They are fond of dancing, 
have a strong sense of the ridiculous, are ex¬ 
ceedingly passionate, are easily aroused by 
trifles, and then “their appearance becomes 
diabolical.” The men go entirely naked, and 
the women nearly so. They cover their 
bodies with red earth, and, as ornaments, 
wear strings of their ancestors’ bones round 
their necks, or a skull slung in a basket over 
their shoulders. They are tattooed all over 
their bodies; their heads are shaven, with 
the exception of a narrow streak from the 
crown to the nape of the neck. They rarely 
have eyebrows, beard, mustache, whiskers, or 
eyelashes. 

They are very fond of strong drink and of 
smoking; are short-lived and not healthy, 
not many passing forty years of age. Their 
language consists of few words, harsh and 
explosive, and chiefly monosyllabic. Almost 
their only amusement is dancing to a monoto¬ 
nous chant and the music of a rough skin 
drum, played by stamping with the feet. 
Their courtship and marriage usages are very 
simple. The male candidate for matrimony 
eats a sort of ray-fish, which gives him the 
appellation of “goo-mo,” — bachelor desirous 
of marrying. The marriageable girls wear a 
certain kind of flower. The ceremony con¬ 
sists in the pair about to be married sitting 
down, apart from the others, and staring at 
each other in "silence; toward evening the 
girl’s father or guardian joins the bauds of 
the pair. 

The only manufactures of the islanders are 
canoes, bows, arrows, spears, and nets. Of 
late years, “ homes ” have been established f >r 
the Andamanese, consisting of large bamboo 
sheds, in which those who come in from the 
jungle put up, coming and going at will. 
They seem, however, to prefer the jungle, and 
the attempts made to cultivate their acquaint¬ 
ance do not appear to have been very success¬ 
ful.—^*. 
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—Oxygen gas has not only been liquefied, 
but reduced to a solid state. 


— The royal astronomer of England lias 
figured up the calculations made by English 
observers on the transit of Venus, and an¬ 
nounces the distance of the sun to be 93,375,- 
000 miles. 

— A cheap process for the manufacture of 
the celebrated Bastie glass, which possesses 
remarkable toughness, has been recently in¬ 
vented, so that we may soon hope to have it 
furnished at such low rates as to make its 
general introduction possible. 

— A difficult problem for evolutionists to 
solve is the total absence of any fossil repre¬ 
sentatives of connecting links between man 
and his brute ancestors, according to the 
evolutionary hypothesis. It is a notable 
fact, which our foremost scientists admit, 
that the oldest skulls in existence present 
every mark of as superior development as 
human skulls of the present day. In fact, 
they contained brains which were really 
larger than the brain of the average Euro¬ 
pean of the present day. 

— R. Muller has, by recent experiments, 
discovered that water which is strongly 
charged with carbonic acid will dissolve 
various minerals, such as abound in the soil, 
to the amount of two per cent., which is a 
larger percentage than is found in any min¬ 
eral water. It may be fairly supposed, in 
the light of this fact, that geological calcula¬ 
tions which are based on the observation of 
stalagmite formations may be regarded as 
liable to great error, since the rate of forma¬ 
tion at some past time may have been very 
much more rapid than now. 


Hydrogen a Metal. —Many chemists have 
for a long time looked upon the element hy¬ 
drogen as a metal, on account of its curious 
behavior in combination with some of the 
metals. This opinion has now been con¬ 
firmed by the wonderful experiments of MM. 
Pictet and Cailetet, who have not only suc¬ 


ceeded in reducing the so-called fixed gases 
to the liquid state, but have subjected the 
most subtle of all gases, hydrogen, to so great 
a degree of refrigeration and compression as to 
cause it to assume the solid Btate, little steel- 
blue masses rattling down in the appara¬ 
tus like shot. 


Vegetable Soaps. —It is not generally 
known, except to the chemist, that many 
vegetables contain a compound which corre¬ 
sponds exactly, in its properties, to soap, be¬ 
ing called saponine. A West India tree 
bears a fruit called the soap berry, the pulp of 
which is excellent for washing purposes, one 
pound of it being equal to sixty pounds of 
soap. Egypt and Spain each has a soap-root 
which has long been used for cleansing pur¬ 
poses. Chili and Peru produce a tree, the 
bark of which is an excellent substitute for 
soap; and in the South Sea Islands a vine is 
grown which answers the same purpose. 


Science and Spiritualism. —A lively dis¬ 
cussion lias been in progress for some time 
between a certain class of spiritualistic scien¬ 
tists and Dr. Carpenter, one of the most noted 
physiologists of the present day. Dr. Car¬ 
penter repudiates the claims of mesmerists, 
clairvoyants, animal magnetizers, etc., and 
demands of them more satisfactory evidence 
of the genuineness of their claims than they 
have yet given. 

Among other interesting facts developed 
in this discussion is the following : In 1837, 
M. Burdin, a member of the French Academy 
of Science, put the claims of clairvoyance to 
a very simple and seemingly decisive test. 
He placed the sum of 3,000 francs, equal to 
$600, in the hands of a notary, subject to the 
order of the Academy, to be paid to any per¬ 
son who could read writing placed in an 
opaque box carefully sealed. Three years’ 
time was given the mediums of the world to 
read the writing, but all failed utterly; and 
in many instances in which the attempt was 
made, the manner of the fraud was discovered. 

It was not long ago that Dr. Lankester, 
one of England’s foremost scientists, thorough¬ 
ly exposed the renowned letter-reader, Slade, 
and even secured his arrest and prosecution 
as a vagrant. 
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J. H. KELLOGG, M. D., EDITOR. 
Beware of Humbugs. 


It being a part of the legitimate work of 
this journal to expose humbugs of all sorts 
that are dangerous to life or health, or pub¬ 
lic safety, we shall be quite in order by utter¬ 
ing a warning voice against the sale of a 
recipe which is said to preserve fruits, vege¬ 
tables, and even various sorts of meats, with¬ 
out the expense and labor of the old process 
of canning. 

This wonderful recipe or process is being 
retailed all through this portion of the coun¬ 
try, and many are being duped by persons 
who go from house to house representing 
that they have possession of a remarkable 
secret which they are willing to divulge for 
a stated sum, and the possession of which 
will enable a person to preserve all kinds of 
fruits, vegetables, and even meats from de¬ 
c-ay, with very little trouble or expense. 
Specimens of different articles are shown 
which give good evidence that the process is 
effective as a preservative. 

Those who invest their money in this 
wonderful invention are disappointed and 
vexed to learn that the process is nothing 
more nor less than the very old-fashioned 
one of sulphur fumigation, which has been in 
use from time immemorial, almost. Meats 
are simply subjected to the fumes of burning 
sulphur by inclosure in a small box, built 
after the fashion of a bleaching box. Fruits 
and vegetables, after being well smoked with 
the sulphurous fumes, are immersed in water 
which has been well charged with sulphurous 
acid by somewhat prolonged exposure to the 
fumes of sulphurous oxide arising from com¬ 
bustion. 

This same process has been long in use for 
the preservation of cider and unfermented 
wines, as well as meats. A hint of the 
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harmful character of the process is to be gained 
by observation of its effects upon colored 
fruits, such as blackberries, raspberries, etc. 
It will be noted that the natural color of the 
fruit is almost totally destroyed, a fact which 
the vender will attempt to explain upon a 
variety of hypotheses. The truth is, how¬ 
ever, as hinted, that the sulphurous acid con¬ 
tained in the water bleaches the fruit, or, in 
other words, destroys its color, just L as the 
fumes of a burning match will destroy the 
colors of flowers, or as bleaching with sul¬ 
phur will remove the color of straw, etc. 

About a year ago we were called upon to 
make an examination of the method by a 
person who was engaged in selling rights to 
use the process, and wished to get our certif¬ 
icate of its efficiency and harmlessnesB, as a 
recommendation. Of course we refused to 
give the sale of such a process the slightest 
degree of countenance. We stated our rea¬ 
sons to the person offering the same, as fol¬ 
lows : — 

1. The sale of the process is a swindle 
upon the public, since it professes to give the 
public something new, which is not done, 
essentially the same method having been in 
use for similar purposes for many centuries. 

2. Again, the sale of this chemical process 
as a harmless one is a further swindle in 
that the pretension is falsa A chemical 
agent which is sufficiently powerful to re¬ 
move the color of such highly colored fruits 
as raspberries and blackberries is certainly 
sufficiently energetic not only to impair the 
nutritive value of articles of food, but also to 
injure the delicate tissue of the digestive or¬ 
gans and the still more delicate constituents 
of the blood. 

Some grocers and butchers are already em¬ 
ploying the method described as a means of 
rendering meats salable which the ordinary 
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processes of decomposition have rendered not 
only unfit for food but obnoxious to smell 
and taste. In one case which has come to 
our notice, a grocer who had on hand a num¬ 
ber of cod-fish so far advanced in decay 
that they had actually become a nuisance 
to his neighbors, having purchased the 
above-named process, thought that he had 
made a most profitable investment, since 
by bleaching his rotten fish he was ab'.e to 
sell them for fresh ones. Such a procedure 
gives one a strong hint of the appropriate¬ 
ness of the Biblical suggestion of the applica¬ 
tion of brimstone in a retributive sort of 
way. 

11 Am I my Brother’s Keeper?’* 


Tiie Bible represents Cain as offering this 
very lame apology when Jehovah questioned 
him concerning the whereabouts of his mur¬ 
dered brother, Abel. Cain doubtless consid¬ 
ered that he had very shrewdly avoided the 
acknowledgment of his crime by disowning 
any responsibility for his brother. But God 
did not recognize his evasive answer as at all 
satisfactory. It was not only no mask for 
his crime, but was itself a confession of a sin¬ 
ful indifference to his brother’s condition. 

In effect, the same retort is made by indi¬ 
viduals everywhere who are appealed to on 
matters of sanitary reform. A man whose 
broad acres were dotted with hop-vines 
which annually yielded him a munificent in¬ 
come, when remonstrated with on the ground 
that his labor was really directly in support 
of the cause of intemperance, since the prod¬ 
uct of his farm was almost wholly consumed 
in the manufacture of intoxicating liquors, 
replied that it made no difference to him 
what was done with his hops; he was not 
responsible for what others might do. 

A merchant who was himself a temperate 
man, and who regarded the use of tobacco 
as a sin, had no scruples about selling the 
filthy weed to his neighbors, since, as he 
said, if they did not buy of him they would 
of somebody else, and he might as well have 
their money as anybody. 

On the same principle another quieted his 
(''•-science ros-c cling the sale of alcoholic 
liquors. 


The same indifference to the best interests 
of the race, of one’s fellow-mortals, is appar¬ 
ent in each case. In another class of cases we 
see the same spirit manifested, though in a 
somewhat different manner. For instance, 
a man who harbored on his premises a nui¬ 
sance in the shape of a filthy hog-pen, refused 
to remove it when requested to do so, be¬ 
cause it was sufficiently far from his own 
house to prevent danger to himself and fam¬ 
ily, though in very close proximity to his 
neighbor’s home. 

Many people have a wicked habit of 
throwing over upon their neighbors’ premises 
the decaying carcasses of dead dogs, cats, 
rats, sheep, or hogs, apparently never for a 
moment considering that the foul emanations 
from such putrescent sources are quite as bad 
for their neighbors to breathe as for them 
selves. Others, with equal impropriety, 
make the street a depository of everything 
considered too filthy for homo tolerance, giv 
ing to every passer-by an opportunity to re 
gale himself with the putrescent odors of de¬ 
composition. 

The spirit of the golden rule demands that 
the same respect shall be shown to other peo¬ 
ple’s interests as to our own; and in no di¬ 
rection is the bearing of the principle more 
apparent and important than in sanitary 
matters. A man who will knowingly ex¬ 
pose his fellow-men to the causes of disease in 
a manner to incur danger to them, possesses 
the spirit of Cain, and ought to be branded 
as an enemy of the race. 


Out-of-Door Study. 

One of the most patent evils of our educa¬ 
tional system is the confinement of pupils so 
much in-doors. Instead of being trained up 
in the study of Nature, they are drilled to 
death in abstractions and the artificial. Little 
ones whose first lessons ought to be drawn 
from the beautiful and instructive products 
of Nature which abound in beautiful pro¬ 
fusion out-of-doors, are imprisoned within 
four uninviting walls and crammed with un¬ 
intelligible abstractions until their taste for 
knowledge is wholly obliterated, while all 
around, outside, the materials for mental 
'culture and development lie unused and 
1 ge cted. 
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A movement is just now on foot in New 
York for the utilization of the great parks of 
New York City for educational purposes on 
the natural plan. We hope the effort may 
succeed, and that the example will be every¬ 
where followed. In the country, no expense, 
cr little at least, is needed to make all the 
provision necessary ; Nature has been so lav¬ 
ish in her bounties for this purpose. We 
heartily concur in the idea that the school- 
house should be used 41 only when it cannot 
be helped, the rules of physiological educa¬ 
tion needed by a free people being, Never to 
teach in doors what can be learned out-of- 
doors ; never to explain in the abstract what 
can be demonstrated in the concrete; never 
to teach with books what can be perceived in 
objects; never to teach by images when Nat¬ 
ure itself is at hand; never to show dead 
Nature when living Nature is obtainable; 
and never to require belief when seeing and 
understanding are possible.” 


Palliative Treatment of Hemorrhoids. 

There are few diseases not absolutely 
dangerous to life which occasion more acute 
suffering than the malady commonly known 
as piles. Although this disease is seldom 
the immediate cause of death, we have seen 
several cases in which the long-continued and 
uninterrupted suffering caused by this disease 
had reduced the patient to a bed-ridden con¬ 
dition. In one case the daily suffering and 
loss of blood had made a man naturally strong 
and robust, a mere skeleton, almost bloodless, 
and scarcely strong enough to walk a dozen 
rods. 

Thousands suffer daily an aggregate of 
anguish almost beyond estimation. Any¬ 
thing which will contribute even to the miti¬ 
gation or amelioration of this suffering will 
certainly be a boon to thousands. In many 
cases, nothing short of a surgical operation of 
some sort will suffice to effect a cure of this 
obstinate disease; but there are measures 
which will do much toward relieving the 
pain and palliating the other symptoms of 
this most distressing disorder. 

Attention to the dietary is of first im¬ 
portance. All stimulating and clogging con¬ 
diments should be discarded. Concentrated 
food should be avoided. The whole grains, 


together with cracked wheat, oatmeal, gra¬ 
ham flour, and an abundance of fruits of va¬ 
rious kinds, particularly fresh fruits, should 
constitute a very considerable portion of the 
dietary. 

The second point in importance is securing 
regularity in the action of the bowels. This 
should be done, not by the use of cathartics, 
which are one of the great causes of this dis¬ 
ease, but by proper exercise, as walking, row¬ 
ing, horse back-riding, and similar exercises. 
Kneading and percussing the abdomen is also 
a very useful kind of exercise. A matter of 
special importance is regularity in evacuat¬ 
ing the bowels. A movement should be se¬ 
cured as nearly as possible at the same hour 
each day. For this purpose a convenient 
hour should be selected, and attention to the 
indications of nature should not be delayed a 
moment. The same regularity should be ob¬ 
served in giving the bowels an opportunity to 
move at the appointed hour, whether there is 
any special indication or not. 

As a palliative measure of treatment, prob¬ 
ably no other single means is nearly so use¬ 
ful as the cool hip-bath. This bath may be 
taken every day with advantage. The tem¬ 
perature should be varied somewhat, accord¬ 
ing to the sensations of the patient. As a 
general rule, the water should be, at the be¬ 
ginning of the bath, at a temperature of about 
90°. After four or five minutes, the temper¬ 
ature may be lowered to 85°; and before the 
conclusion of the bath, which should last fif¬ 
teen or twenty minutes, and longer in special 
cases, the temperature may be lowered b}/ 
degrees to 80° or even 70°. In some cases, 
a still lower temperature may be employed 
to advantage. To prevent chilliness, tin 
amount of water employed should be suffi 
cient only to partly cover the hips, not ex 
tending up around the body. Persons wh< 
have a vigorous circulation may take a ful 
hip-bath to advantage. 

The most convenient means for administer 
ing the bath is a tin or wooden tub made ex 
pressly for the purpose; but an ordinary 
wash-tub may be made to answer admirably 
in the absence of a more convenient vessel 
When the feet are cold, a warm foot-batl 
should be taken at the same time. The ap 
plication of cold compresses, or even ice, to 
the seat of the disease, is a useful measure ii 
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cases in which the sitz-bath cannot be admin¬ 
istered. 

In many cases of hemorrhoids, the most 
severe pain is felt immediately after evacua¬ 
tion of the bowels. It is caused partly by the 
violence done to the irritable mucous mem¬ 
brane of the rectum, and partly by the re¬ 
moval of the coating of mucus which nature 
throws out upon the diseased surface as a pro¬ 
tective. This suffering can be in a great de¬ 
gree removed by observing the following di¬ 
rections : 1. Avoid straining at stool; 2. In 
case the pain is very severe, it will be worth 
the trouble to evacuate the bowels over a 
vessel nearly filled with warm water, as the 
warm vapor rising from the water will relax 
the sphincter muscles, and so facilitate the 
operation: 3. Immediately after the evacua¬ 
tion, the diseased surface should be bathed 
with cool water, and afterward thoroughly 
anointed with olive oil, fresh butter, vaseline, 
or any other good unguent. 


Fanatical Zeal. —Unfortunately for the 
cause of sanitary reform, it numbers some in 
its ranks who are continually endangering 
their own reputation, and bringing odium 
upon the cause, by assuming positions which 
are unwarrantable either in the light of sci¬ 
ence or of common sense. The animus of this 
class of persons is well illustrated by the ex¬ 
pression of one individual, who declared, when 
his wife was suffering with a malarial fever, 
that he would “ let her die ” rather than take 
a drop of medicine. Cases have come to our 
knowledge in which the determination ex¬ 
pressed was really carried into action, persons 
having died who might have been saved by the 
judicious employment of a needed stimulus, 
or the use of an antiperiodic. In another case, 
a fanatical disciple of a learned but crotchety 
teacher, actually starved a man to death who 
was just recovering from a protracted fever 
and needed a nourishing diet, by depriving 
him of food even though he plead for it most 
piteously, and even offered to give a deed of 
his farm for a morsel of bread. 

People of this stamp are always railing out 
against those whose views, being more in ac¬ 
cord with sound reason and common sense, 
are different from their own. The same 
spirit which would starve a person to death 
or let a wife die, for the sake of riding a 


hobby to the death (literally), would let a hu¬ 
man being lie for days in unremitting misery, 
and probably die from sheer pain and want of 
rest, rather than allow the administration of 
a palliative. Such fanaticism and hypocrit¬ 
ical zeal is unbearable in a civilized commu¬ 
nity. The unfeeling brutality of such minds 
is beyond description. We would rather be 
left to the tender mercies of the savage deni¬ 
zens of an African jungle than to such men. 


The Work of the Liver. —No other or¬ 
gan in the body possesses so many different 
functions as the liver. In addition to its or¬ 
dinary work as an excretory organ, in remov¬ 
ing various biliary elements from the system, 
it secretes a digestive fluid and manufactures 
sugar; and according to the results of recent 
experiments it has still another function—that 
of destroying certain organic poisons which 
are generated in the body, together with some 
which are taken. Thus, the liver was found 
to destroy in limited quantities, nicotine , the 
poisonous element of tobacco. This will 
readily account for the damaged condition of 
the liver in persons who have long made use 
of the filthy weed in any form. 

The organic poisons generated in the body 
are so deleterious in character that if the de¬ 
structive action of the liver upon them is 
prevented by ligation of the portal vein, death 
Bpeedily results. The blood of an animal 
whose portal vein has been tied soon becomes 
so poisonous that it will produce speedy death 
when injected into the veins of a dog or other 
small animal. Is it any wonder, then, that 
people whose livers are congested or inactive 
suffer such a variety of painful and unpleas¬ 
ant symptoms 1 


Agents Affecting the Circulation of the 
Blood. —According to the London Lancet , M. 
Haro has made some very interesting dis¬ 
coveries relating to the effects of various 
agents upon the circulation of the blood in 
the capillaries. He found that heat and 
oxygen increase the rapidity of the flow of 
blood, while it is greatly retarded by ether, 
chloroform, and some of the biliary salts. 
Blood which contains an abundance of red 
corpuscles flows more rapidly than that 
which is deficient. 
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This discovery explains very clearly the 
effect of hot applications in relieving the 
pain resulting from local congestions, often 
when other remedies fail. It also aids in 
explaining the action of ether and chloroform 
as anesthetics, and the morbid symptoms ac¬ 
companying a torpid condition of the liver, 
and poverty of the blood, or anemia. 


How to Make Ozone. —Ozone is well 
known as one of the most efficient and use¬ 
ful of all disinfectant agents. Nature pro¬ 
duces it in abundance in some localities, and 
the air always contains at least a mere trace. 
The difficulty with the employment of this 
powerful disinfectant has been the want of a 
simple method of preparing it. Several ex¬ 
cellent methods have recently been described. 
The following is so simple that any one may 
use it with a fair degree of caution: Mix 
equal parts of per-oxide of manganese, per¬ 
manganate of potash, and oxalic acid, using 
about half a teaspoonful each of the mixtures. 
The ozone will be rapidly developed when 
the mixture is dissolved in a little water. 

The materials used are explosive when 
mixed, and so should be kept separate until 
needed, when they should be mixed with 
care. It is best to use a small stick or a 
wooden spatula in place of a knife or spoon 
in mixing. The use of such a mixture two 
or three times a day will keep the sick room 
of a fever patient in excellent condition, and 
will give the patient no inconvenience. 


A Nest of Tape-Worms. —We recently re¬ 
ceived from a friend in Texas a specimen of 
pork containing what was described as a num¬ 
ber of worms. The hog from which the spec¬ 
imen was taken, was said to have been filled 
with similar creatures. The fact was discov¬ 
ered only when the animal was being cut up 
and distributed to customers by the butcher. 
Upon examination of the specimen, we found 
that instead of ordinary worms, as those who 
had examined the pork supposed, the unusual 
appearance was caused by the presence of 
what are known as hydatids, which are noth¬ 
ing more nor less than tape-worms in an early 
stage of development. 

The specimen examined, contained more 
than twenty little cysts, varying in size from 


that of a wheat grain to a small pea; each 
cyst contained an embryonic tape-worm in 
the shape of a set of hooklets which, when 
taken into the human stomach, were ready 
to attach themselves to its walls with such 
tenacity as to resist all ordinary means for 
detaching them, speedily developing into full- 
grown tape-worms. These loathsome creat¬ 
ures sometimes attain, within the human ali¬ 
mentary canal, the enormous length of more 
than a hundred feet. 

Tape-worm was formerly a very rare dis¬ 
ease in this country, though common in some 
European countries; but it is now becoming 
quite frequent, and doubtless the frequency 
of the disease will increase so long as the 
people continue to employ food which is lia¬ 
ble to contain the germs of the disease. 

Since each cyst may develop into a complete 
worm, it will readily be seen that the single 
hog, in which the parasite was fortunately 
discovered in time to prevent great injury, 
might have been the means of communicat¬ 
ing the disease to hundreds of persons. 


Trichinae Tortures. —An Indiana paper 
gives an account of an epidemic of trichi¬ 
nosis which has recently occurred in South 
Bend, Indiana. About twenty persons were 
poisoned by eating infected pork, and several 
have already died, many others being still 
in a critical condition. 

Why people will continue to endanger life 
and health by the use as food of an article 
which may at any time occasion the most 
disastrous results, is a mystery which we are 
utterly unable to explain. 

Some have supposed that trichinosis is 
gradually disappearing; but the numerous 
cases reported from time to time show that 
the disease is really increasing in frequency 
rather than diminishing. 


Tobacco Charity. —A unique society has 
been organized in Berlin for the purpose of 
collecting cigar ends, which are sold to snuff 
manufacturers, and the proceeds applied to 
benevolent purposes. Every Christmas the 
proceeds of the year’s collections are ex¬ 
pended in purchasing clothing for poor chil¬ 
dren. It is stated that about thirty children 
were clothed in this way in 1876. 
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This is certainly a very commendable ef¬ 
fort, so far as it goes; but it is indeed sur¬ 
prising that it has not occurred to any one of 
the members of the society to save the whole 
cigar instead of simply the end, and thereby 
increase the saving sufficiently to both clothe 
and feed all the poor of the empire. The 
tobacco waste is one of the most harmful 
and unaccountable extravagances of the age. 
Kngland pays yearly more for tobacco than 
for bread. 


The Anti-Malarial Tree. —For four or 
live years back, the papers have abounded 
with wonderful accounts of the influence of 
the blue gum or eucalyptus tree of Australia 
in antidoting the malarial poison which in 
certain portions of the globe makes human 
and even lower animal life almost impossible. 
It has been asserted that wherever the blue- 
gum flourished all kinds of malarial diseases 
disappeared; so that whole sections of ma¬ 
larial country had been freed from this ter¬ 
rible scourge by the introduction of the 
eucalyptus. It was also claimed that the 
same tree was so obnoxious to mosquitoes 
that they never ventured beneath its shade 
or even within its precincts. 

Mr. Nichols has recently written an ar¬ 
ticle for Nature which proves that these glow¬ 
ing reports have been greatly exaggerated at 
least. He claims to have suffered from ague 
right in the midst of a forest of eucalypti, and 
states that he has known shepherds and 
others to suffer in a similar manner every 
year. 

With reference to mosquitoes, the same 
writer claims to have suffered severely from 
those insects, both night and day, while in 
the midst of a dense grove of eucalypti. 

Now we are ready for another humbug. 
What will be the next sensation 1 


Survival of Men without Food. —The 

Medical Times describes an accident in a 
Welsh coal mine which resulted in the bury¬ 
ing alive of nine miners. They were rescued 
after ten days, during which time they had 
not tasted a morsel of food, having no kind 
of nourishment but air and a little muddy 
water. All survived, and some were able to 
walk away when taken out. 


—A singular case of suffocation occurred 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., recently, when a father 
put into the mouth of his child the pipe he 
had just been smoking. The first whiff pro¬ 
duced strangulation, which all means failed 
to relieve. 

'TJPcoplc’s* ^SPcparfmcnf. 


An Extract. —I was born two years before 
my friend Isaac, and he was much hardier 
than I; yet he is now the older, by far. 
He uses tobacco profusely, and this, I think, 
is one thing that has hastened age. How 
much better it is to live after God’s laws. 
God’s laws environ the body as well as the 
soul. Indeed, they are interwoven and one. 

“ Present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable unto God.” It is God’s order 
that we should be healthy. We do not 
enough make this a matter of conscience. 
Our bodies and souls are intimately related 
to each other, so that what injures one injures 
the other. As with an overgorged mosquito, 
a heavy meal brings us prostrate on the earth, 
and noble thoughts and feelings smoulder in 
the dust. Improper eating withers the ener¬ 
gies. We cannot think well after eating in¬ 
judiciously, any more than we can sleep well; 
and if we have not the use of our mind, 
where is culture! where is communion with 
God and with each other 1 

The stomach is a great hindrance to the 
progress of gospel truth, and of any other 
truth. Sabbath is the great feast day all 
over our land, and that with Christians. 
They use their rest from other labor to devise 
extra dishes and to gorge. This is doubly 
wrong. Preachers must preach to a dead 
weight of rich cakes, pies, biscuit, pork, pre¬ 
serves, etc., etc. Is it any wonder that the 
truth is not heard, or, if heard, understood 
by so few 1 As long as people live to eat, 
they cannot well listen to live; and what a 
solemn thing to sit under the truth and yet 
perish ! 

Just enough of proper food will not stu¬ 
pefy, but leave all the faculties clear and en¬ 
ergetic, to be exercised in the nobler fields. 
Give me clear minds to preach to, and half 
the work is done ; but give me minds clouded 
by stomach improprieties, and I will ever 
have much to do and but little done- I wish 
that Christians were more generally convinced 
of the wrong of defiling the temple of God ; 
then a better example would be set, at least 
on the Sabbath. Hereafter I shall preach 
temporal as well as spiritual things. 

G. T. T. 
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Milk and Fever. —L. P. K., Ohio, asks : 
Do you advise milk as food in fever cases ] 

Ails. In all continued fevers, the dietary 
is a matter of the greatest importance. 
Many have labored under the false impres¬ 
sion that nutrition is wholly unnecessary 
while a febrile action is present in the sys¬ 
tem. There is no doubt that many patients 
suffering from typhoid and other fevers have 
been actually starved to death by those who 
have entertained erroneous notions of this 
disease. No single article of food is best or 
proper in all cases. The general rule to fol¬ 
low is this : Give the patient such food as 
will be easy of digestion, and in such quan¬ 
tity as he can digest well, and of such kind 
as will be most agreeable to him. These 
directions are named in the order of * their 
importance. Patients should not be given 
everything they crave, as the appetite is often 
morbid. If milk is well relished, and will 
digest, it is not objectionable as an article of 
food. Oatmeal gruel with fruit, together 
with water crackers, and many other simple 
articles of diet, are equally good in most 
cases. In case of extreme prostration, a 
great difficulty, often experienced, is in gat¬ 
ing the patient to swallow; a sufficient 
quantity of milk, on account of its liquid 
character, is a most invaluable aliment. 
8ome cases do fully as well, or better, upon 
an almost purely frugivorous diet. 

Galvanized Iron.—A. H., Cal., asks: Is 
it injurious to cook or keep food in galvan¬ 
ized vessels ] 

A ns. The answer to the question depends 
upon the nature of the food. Galvanized 
iron is simply ordinary iron coated with 
zinc. When taken into the system, zinc is a 
poison. Its effects are not quite bo great as 
those which follow the introduction of lead, 
but are very distinct. Zinc is a very per¬ 
ishable metal, and iB easily corroded by even 
mild acids; consequently, if acid fruit were 
allowed to stand for some length of time in 
the galvanized iron vessels, some portions of 
the zinc would be dissolved by the acid, and 
by that means subsequently taken into the 
stomach of some human being. On this ac¬ 
count, the use of galvanized iron vessels in 
cooking cannot be recommended. 

Swedish Movements and Dyspepsia.— 
Mrs. L. S., Ill., asks: 1. What do you 
think of Swedish movements as a health 
restorative] 2. What hygienic treatment 


would you recommend for a flatulent dys 
peptic 1 

A ns. 1. Swedish movements are not a 
“ cure-all.” They "are nothing more nor less 
than an admirable means of exercise. For 
certain classes of invalids, Swedish move¬ 
ments are invaluable, — perhaps we may say 
essential. They are useful in their place, but 
cannot be expected to cure everything. As 
a general thing, they are to be used only in 
connection with other methods of treatment. 
2. Since the treatment of no two (cases of 
dyspepsia can be alike, we cannot give.direc¬ 
tions for the treatment without knowing more 
about the particular case which our corre¬ 
spondent has in mind. 

Milk in Catarrh. — M. E. M., Mich., 
writes : My Bon has catarrh very badly. He 
uses a great deal of milk Is it Vest fcr [him 
to do so 1 

A ns. From observation of quite a large 
number of cases of catarrh, we are of the 
opinion that the free use of milk is a practice 
not to be recommended in this disease. 

Koumiss. —Mrs. H. H., Iowa, asks : 1. 
What is koumiss, and how is it made] 2. 
Is it good to take as a remedy ] 

A?is. 1. Koumiss is an intoxicating liquor 
which was originally made by fermenting 
mares 1 milk. It is now also made from the 
milk of the cow. 2. This peculiar drink has 
in some way acquired a reputation as a rem¬ 
edy for consumption. It is not regarded, 
however, by scientific physicians as of any 
value in this disease. We have no faith in 
it at all. 

Milk and Meat. — It. L. inquires : Do you 
consider milk more wholesome than the flesh 
of herbivorous animals, such as are generally 
used for food ] 

Ans. Milk and flesh are both animal 
products, and on that account are open to 
essentially the same objections. Circumstan¬ 
ces, however, might make either one more or 
less objectionable than the other; for some 
persons, under certain circumstances, milk 
would be much preferable to meat; under 
other circumstances, a flesh diet would be de¬ 
cidedly preferable to a milk diet. 

The diet you describe would be quite ob 
jectionablo for a dyspeptic. 

Not Tubercles. — E. H. K., Mich., sends 
a specimen of small, whitish particles which 
were coughed up by a girl of twelve yearn, 
who has comparatively good health with the 
exception of a severe cold. 

Our correspondent asks: 1. Are they tu¬ 
bercles ] 2. Do they indicate consumption ? 
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A ns. 1. No; they are not tubercles. 
They are small concretions which are formed 
in the pharynx or back part of the mouth, 
and being loosened by coughing, are expec¬ 
torated ; 2. They do not indicate consump¬ 
tion, and have nothing to do with that disease. 

Renewing Filters.— W. C. M., Kan., 
wishes information concerning the renewal of 
a Kedzie’s water filter. 

Ans. All filters should be frequently 
cleansed and renewed, as they soon become 
worse than useless when neglected. To re¬ 
new a Kedzie’s filter, all that is necessary is 
to remove the gravel and charcoal with which 
it is packed, and then replace the same in the 
same manner in which it is found when re¬ 
moved. The old charcoal should be replaced 
by new, fresh charcoal, and the gravel should 
be thoroughly washed. It is important to 
get good hard-wood charcoal for use in filters, 
and that should be secured which has been 


recently burned, as it deteriorates for filtering 
purposes with age. 

If a filter is packed very tight, water will 
pass through it very slowly, but will be fil¬ 
tered very perfectly. The more loosely the 
filter is packed, the more rapidly the water 
will pass through it, and the leas perfect will 
be the filtration. 

Hand-Mills. —C. F. W., Minn., inquires 
what kind of a small mill he can obtain for 
use in grinding wheat, corn, etc., for mush. 

Ans. Any hardware dealer would probably 
be able to obtain for you such a mill as you 
desire. 

Mrs. E. B., Iowa : The symptoms of the 
child which you describe suggest the possibil¬ 
ity of the existence of injurious habits. We 
advise you to investigate the matter care¬ 
fully. A child three years of age would 
probably not be injured by taking a cupful 
of milk at night as its evening meal. 



“Eat ye that which Ih Good.” As a Man Eateth, ho Ih he. 


—Dr. Magnus Huss asserts that in Sweden 
l,f>00,000, or about one-half the whole popu¬ 
lation, annually consume an average of one 
hundred and sixty pints of spirits each. By 
this excessive indulgence in drink, the Swedes 
already show dLstinct marks of deterioration 
in stature and in health. Several new dis¬ 
eases have appeared among them, and their 
longevity is decreasing. 

Delicious Bread. —B. F. K. sends the fol¬ 
lowing recipe for making graham bread which 
he says is delicious. We hope some of our 
subscribers will try it, and report:— 

Mix up a batter of graham flour with warm 
water, and let it stand two or three hours. 
Mold the dough just stiff enough so it will 
stick, and roll it out to one-fourth of an inch 
in thickness. Have the baker as hot as it can 
be without scorching the dough. The heat 
can be determined by throwing a little meal in¬ 
to the baker. Spread the dough smoothly in 
the bottom of the baker, and hold it before a 
glowing fire so that the rays will fall directly 
upon the dough. In a few minutes you will 
have a pan of porous bread,—both delicious 
and wholesome. If a hard bread is required, 
the cakes can be dried before a fire after baking. 


Cooking.—Nothing, probably, has more 
direct influence over our physical and moral 
well-being than the preparation of the food 
we eat, and it is not too much to suppose 
that a proper knowledge of the culinary 
art would, if tolerably wide-spread, do not 
a little to diminish crime and drunkenness. 
Now that ladies are to be admitted with¬ 
out let or hindrance to all the degrees of 
the University of London, we hope the Sen¬ 
ate will see fit to add “cooking” to the 
list of subjects for the B. Sc. Science Fin 
the kitchen has long been a desideratum, 
and cooking has not hitherto been regarded 
really as a branch of chemistry, and,^ as 
such, an ennobling occupation. The Eng¬ 
lish of all classes have everything to learn 
on this subject, and even the very best of 
our cooks seem to go right rather by intui¬ 
tive talent than by any exact knowledge 
which they may possess. In the cookery- 
book of the future, however, we may hope 
to see milligrammes, cubic centimetres, and 
degrees of Celsius, replace the less exact 
measurements to which cooks have been ac¬ 
customed, and then success in cooking will 
become a certainty .—London Lancet. 

—Newly-made bread is less digestible than 
that which has been kept twenty-four hours. 












C f arm and Household^ 



Devoted to Brief IIintn for the W»utt*emeafc of the Farm and IIouKchold. 


Cheap Hot-Bed.—Make the bed in the 
usual way, but instead of glass use ordinary 
canvas made translucent and water-proof by 
painting with the following mixture : Lin¬ 
seed oil, 4 ozs.; lime-water, 2 ozs. ; white of 
egg, 1 oz.; yellow of egg, 2 ozs. Mix lime- 
water and oil together with gentle heat, then 
add egg after beating the latter, and apply 
several coats with a brush, allowing each 
coat to dry before applying another. This 
kind of cover is better than glass on many 
accounts, besides being much cheaper. 


—In handling domestic animals, that man 
is the most successful who governs himself. 


—A pail of milk standing ten minutes 
where it is exposed to the scent of a strong 
smelling stable, or any other offensive odor, 
will imbibe a taint that will never leave it. 

—-A lady tells us that the black-walnut 
tables of sewing-inachint s are kept nice by 
rubbing them with a cloth moistened with 
kerosene oil. Try it, and you will see an 
improvement. But keep it off from varnish. 


—Let us aim to sell nothing off the farm 
that will impoverish the soil unless we are 
sure of a price that will make all good. Let 
us remember the good rule, “ No manure, no 
crops; no cattle, no manure.” 


Nose-Bleed. — A. popular lecturer asserts 
that bleeding from the nose inay be quickly 
stopped by vigorous motion of the jaw's. A 
piece of gum or a wad of paper may be placed 
in the mouth and chewed vigorously. We 
have never tried this remedy, but it is Baid 
to be very effective. 


Beds and Bedrooms. — The Bleeping apart¬ 
ments in a house should be thoroughly aired 
every day, and, at this season of the year, all 
day long. Beds should be opened every morn¬ 
ing to the sun, and to the atmosphere. Do 
not be in too much haste to get the chambers 
in order. Several hours should be devoted 
to their ventilation, after the night. Let the 
sheet# and blankets be spread over separate 


chairs, the mattresses lifted apart, and the 
pure, morning air be allowed to get into every 
nook and cranny of the room, before the beds 
are made. 


Straightening up Crooked Trees.—Often 
in a tine orchard we find one or more trees 
leaning over so far as to destroy the beauty 
of the whole orchard. It is also much more 
difficult to cultivate around a leaning tree. 
This trouble may easily be remedied while 
the trees are young by partly digging up and 
replanting them. The roots will be found 
smallest on the side from which the tree leans, 
therefore these roots should be loosened from 
the earth, and the tree set in a perpendicular 
position and carefully fastened by stakes and 
guys, and the earth replaced around its roots. 
It would be well to add some rich compost to 
promote their growth. If, as iH very prob¬ 
able, the top of the tree has become one-sided, 
it should be pruned so as to restore the bal¬ 
ance. In this way we have “ righted up ” 
pear-trees Bix inches through the stem, but 
the best way is to look after the young trees 
and not permit them to depart from the 
way of uprightness .—Ohio Farmer. 


Recipe for Mending Old Rubbers. — In¬ 
dia-rubber shoes are frequently made useless 
by a slight cut or hole, which a little cement 
would repair. To prepare the cement, cut 
virgin or native india-rubber with a wet 
knife, into the thinnest possible slices, and 
with shears divide these into threads as fine 
as fine yarn. Put a small quantity of the 
shreds (say one-tenth or less of the capacity 
of the bottle) into a wide-mouthed bottle and 
till it three-quarters full of benzine of good 
quality, perfectly free from oil. The rubber 
will swell up almost immediately, and in u 
few day8, especially if shaken often, assume 
the consistency of honey. If it inclines to 
remain in undissolved masses, more benzine 
must be added ; but if too thin and watery, 
it needs more rubber. A piece of solid rub¬ 
ber the size of a walnut will make a pint of 
the cement. This cement dries in a few min¬ 
utes, and by using three coats in the usual 
manner, will unite leather Btraps, patches, 
rubber-soles, backs of books, etc., with exceed¬ 
ing firmness. The india-rubber unvulcanized 
can be obtained at most all large stores where 
rubber goodB are sold, and at some drug-stoies. 
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—The Emperor of Germany was eighty-one 
years old March 23. 

—Queen Victoria will probably visit Germany 
the coming summer. 

—Hon. 1). F. Wade died March 6, at his res¬ 
idence in Jefferson, Ohio. 

—Over 6,000 people have been attacked by 
measles at Lyons, France. 

—Atlanta (Ga.) has 36,000 people, of whom 
6,000 are almost starving. 

—The Paris Exhibition will be open evenings, 
and will be lighted by electric light. 

—Six persons were recently poisoned in Fond 
du Lac, Wis., from eating Bour-krout. 

—Conciliatory letters have passed between 
the German Emperor and Pope Leo XIII. 

—A lady in Massachusetts was recently poi¬ 
soned by the coloring matter of a calico dress. 

—The corset is an Italian invention, and was 
introduced into France by Catherine de Medicis. 

—Seventy millions of people are exposed to 
famine and starvation in the northern provinces 
of China. 

—Twenty thousand persons were killed in 
India last year by wild animals and venomous 
reptiles. 

—Bills granting female suffrage have lately 
been defeated in the legislatures of Iowa and 
Massachusetts. 

—Philadelphia had a disastrous fire March 
25, which destroyed over a million dollars’ 
worth of property. 

—The oldest, paper in the United States is 
the Hartford (Conn ) Courant. The first num¬ 
ber was issued in 1754. 

—Forty-five miners lost their lives by an ex¬ 
plosion of gas in Koarsley Colliery, near Bolton, 
England, on the 13th of March. 

—Stanley’s great tour in Africa cost §115,000 ; 
of this sum the New York Herald and the Lon¬ 
don Telegraph each pay one-half. 

-Kansas boasts that the best building in 
every town in the State is a public school-house. 
The school fund exceeds §2,000,000. 

—A man in Newbury port, Mass., is fattening 
500 frogs for his table. Ho keeps them in a 
barrel, and feeds them on corn-meal. 

—Prof. Gordna, of the University of Padua, 
embalmed the body of Victor Emanuel by a 
process which made it as hard as marble. 

—The Mormons lately tried to establish a 
colony in Shutesbury, Mass. ; but the venture¬ 
some settlers were lodged in jail by the police. 

—A colored woman was lately lynched in 
Rockingham Co., Va , it being supposed that 


she had instigated theTnirning of a barn. The 
Governor offers a reward of §100 each for the 
apprehension of the lynchers. 

—The Secretary of the Navy has ordered that 
ten hours shall constitute a day’s work, at which 
there is much dissatisfaction in the navy-yards. 

—Parisians are tired of losing their pocket- 
handkerchiefs at the wash, and now they have 
their photograph executed in the center of each. 

—It is stated that the new Pope refused to 
recognize the successor of Victor Emanuel as 
King of Italy, by addressing him as King of 
Sardinia. 

—The government statistician estimates the 
value of the fruit crop of the United States at 
one-half that of the wheat crop, or §140,000,000 
annually. 

—The State of Texas has purchased 1,400 
acres of land near Hempstead, with buildings 
and improvements, for the State University for 
colored youth. 

—A large number of the students at Dart¬ 
mouth College have been arrested for hazing, 
and will undoubtedly be severely punished, as 
they richly deserve. 

—The English ship Eurydice, from Bermuda 
to Portsmouth, was sunk March 25, in a storm 
on the south coaBt of England. Of 320 men on 
board, only two were saved. 

—Two sons of Jesse Noe, a farmer in Green 
Co., Ky., have died from eating sausages con¬ 
taining trichina), and other members of the fam¬ 
ily are not expected to recover. 

—A new design of postage-stamps is soon bo 
be announc?d. They are prepared with inclosed 
borders of white, to prevent the fraudulent prac¬ 
tice of “ washing” cancelled stamps. 

—The soldiers of the Mexican army have been 
set to work by the Government in draining the 
Mexican Valley, and in improving the roads, 
which is better than making raids or fighting. 

—It is calculated that if the amount of to¬ 
bacco annually consumed, 4,000,000,000 pounds, 
were manufactured into roll-tobacco two inches 
in diameter, it would coil itself around the globe 
sixty times. 

—Of §15,000,000 awarded by the Geneva 
Conference on the Alabama claims, claimants 
have been found for but §6,000,000. The re¬ 
mainder is in the hand of the United States 
Government. 

—A girl in the employ of Judge G. D. Camp¬ 
bell, of Clarksburg, W. Va., tried to poison the 
whole family by putting arsenic in the tea/but 
saved their lives by putting in so much as to 
cause vomiting. 

—The practice of smoking cigarettes is rap¬ 
idly increasing, there being now 338 brands 
made, while ten years ago there was but one. 
It is pronounced much more injurious than 
cigar-smoking, as the smoke is generally inhaled 
and ejected through the nose, causing irritation 
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of the mucous membrane of the nose, dimness 
of vision, dyspepsia, throat diseases, and all the 
pernicious effects of the use of tobacco in an 
aggravated degree. 

— Sitting Bull is evidently making prepara¬ 
tions to renew hostilities this spring, and ex¬ 
pects to be joined by the various Indian tribes 
of the North-west. His present forces aggre¬ 
gate 7,000 warriors. 

— Timber-stealing from public lands in Flor¬ 
ida and Louisiana seems to have been carried on 
quite extensively. Recently, however, many 
of the operators have been brought to grief by 
government authorities. 

PS—In Italy, at the foot of Mt. Gargano, a bur¬ 
ied town has been discovered, the houses being 
twenty feet below the surface. A temple of 
Diana has been brought to light, aud a monu¬ 
ment erected in honor of Pompey. 

— An illustrated collection of ancient and mod¬ 
ern literature, published nearly two centuries 
ago by the Chinese Government, consists of 
6,000 volumes. A copy of the work is for sale 
in Peking, and the British Museum is about 
purchasing it. 

— One of the four white-elephant deities of 
Siam recently died at the advanced age of up¬ 
wards of a century. The three survivors fol¬ 
lowed the remains of their comrade to the 
grave. The burial was conducted with most 
extraordinary funeral services. 

— Sixty-five of the eighty-one liveB lost at the 
Ashtabula disaster have been paid for, by the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern railroad 
company, at a rate averaging $5,000 apiece. 
The most expensive life coat the company 
$9,000, and a newly married couple were ap¬ 
praised at only $3,000. 

— It is stated that th6re are 10,000,000 smok¬ 
ers in Germany. People there are so infat¬ 
uated with the weed that many smoke even in 
church. A similar practice in Italy two cent¬ 
uries ago induced the Pope to fulminate a bull 
excommunicating all who indulged in the use of 
the filthy weed in church. 

— The Mormons are increasing by the immi¬ 
gration of foreign proselytes at the rate of 1,000 
to 5,000 annually. By far the largest number 
of their converts are Danes. It may not be 
generally known that polygamy is comparatively 
a new thing among them, being condemned in 
the book of Mormon, and onlv justified by a 
pretended special revelation to Joe Smith. 

— European affairs are in a very unsettled 
condition, and continue to excite great anxiety 
and apprehension of war. England is entirely 
dissatisfied with the terms of peace agreed upon 
by Russia and Turkey, by which the latter is 
dismembered, and loses the most of her Eu¬ 
ropean territory. There is but little prospect 
that th i matter will be left for settlement to the 
Congress of the great powers of Europe, which 
is shortly to be held at Berlin. Austria, at first 
dissatisfied with the treaty, has been reconciled 
by the promises of Russia. England now seeks 


the sympathy of France and Italy. Should she 
gain it, and these three powers unite to oppose 
the dictates of Russia and Prussia, most serious 
trouble would inevitably result. 

— The Cerro de Pasco silver mines of Peru, 
accidentally discovered in 1630, yielded $600,- 
000,000 worth of the precious iuetal before they 
were suspended on account of the almost insur¬ 
mountable obstacle to working them. When 
the celebrated Oroya railroad from Lima, now 
in progress, is completed, it will open these 
mines again to the world. It is expected that 
this one mountain will produce $100,000,000 of 
silver a year. 

—The great famine at present prevailing in 
China promises to be not a mere temporary 
misfortune, but a permanent condition so long 
as there are inhabitants in the stricken section 
of the country. The direct cause is said to bo 
the gradual drying up of the great table-land of 
Central Asia. The famine has gradually ex¬ 
tended to the northern part of China, and al¬ 
ready covers a district equal in size to a dozen 
Switzerlands. The present extremity is so great 
that women and children are sold for a few dol¬ 
lars each, and many are killed to prevent their 
suffering. The starving multitudes have for 
many months been subsisting on grass, roots, 
and the bark of trees. They have eaten the 
thatches of their cottages, and, in their last ex¬ 
tremity, have devoured red slate-stone, and 
similar Bubstances. 


gatierarjj 

Maryland Medical Journal. Baltimore : 
Manning & Ashby. 

This young medical journal is rapidly improv¬ 
ing in excellence, and already begins to com¬ 
pare very favorably with its older rivals. We 
believe in the multiplication of journals on 
medical subjects. The more we can have, the 
better. 


Between the Gates. By B. F. Taylor. Chi¬ 
cago : S. C. Griggs & Co. 

This, the last of Mr. Taylor’s books, is fully 
up to the standard of excellence reached in “Old 
Time Pictures,” “The World on Wheels,” and 
his other well-known works. In the peculiar 
excellences of his style, Mr. Taylor is equaled 
by no other writer. His sentences are all aglow 
with lively pictures that help the imagination 
to keep pace with the rapid movement of his 
racy style, carrying one along irresistibly into 
the scenes described, and making the ordi¬ 
nary reader see more of poetry and mirth than 
he would if he saw with his own less perceptive 
eyes the real objects depicted. 

The present volume is a description of a trip 
to California and a summer spent amid the nat- 
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viral wonders and beauties of that attractive 
coast. Among the other curiosities of that 
treasure-house of interesting and marvelous 
objects he does not forget to mention the 
“ Heathen Chinee,” whom he describes with 
the truthfulness of a photographer. 

For those who have no relish for the solid 
mental food of science or theology, or the dry 
crusts of statistical descriptions of travel, Mr. 
Taylor’s writings furnish mental food in the 
form of sweet-cakes, bonbons, mince-pies, and 
ginger-snaps. 

The New Rocky Mountain Tourist. Chi¬ 
cago : Knight and Leonard. 

This new publication is really an elegant 
thing. Its typography is exquisite, and its en¬ 
gravings are really works of art. The objects 
of interest described are quite too numerous to 
mention. Auy one can obtain a copy by simply 
sending his address to W. F. White, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Treatment of the Drowned. Lansing : State 
Board of Health, H. B. Baker, M. D., Sec¬ 
retary. 

The Michigan State Board of Health has 
given another evidence of their eminent fitness 
for the duty intrusted to them of conserving the 
public health by issuing, in circular form, full 
directions for the “ Treatment of the Drowned.” 
The directions given are admirable for clear¬ 
ness, and are made easy of comprehension by 
accompanying cuts. Some of our readers are 
already familiar with the same, we having been 
permitted the use of the cuts and the privilege 
of publishing the contents of the circular in this 
journal. We wish that a copy of the same 
could be in every household in the land ; and 
we are glad to see that it seems to be the intent 
of the Board to give it a very wide circulation. 


—We have also received, by the courtesy of 
Dr. Baker, the following publications :— 

“Laws of the State of Michigan Relating 
to the Public Health “ First Annual Report 
of the State Inspector of Illuminating Oils 
“ Restriction and Prevention of Scarlet Fever 
“Contributions to the Study of the Cause of 
Typhoid Fever;” “ Report of Attendance, Ab¬ 
stracts, and Review of the Proceedings of the 
Health Department of the American Social 
Science Association,” by H. B. Baker, M. D. 

Each of these pamphlets contains a very large 
amount of exceedingly valuable information. 
The last two are especially interesting, contain¬ 
ing much that is new on the subjects treated. 
The one on typhoid fever shows very clearly 
that this disease may be developed by the prod¬ 


ucts of vegetable decomposition, a fact which 
has heretofore been disputed. In one instance, 
a number of cases occurred in consequence of 
using water from a well which contained a num¬ 
ber of decomposing turnips. The pamphlet last 
mentioned contains many good things which we 
shall reserve for quotation at length at some 
future time. 

The Kirografer and Stenografer. Amherst, 
Mass. : J. B. & E. G. Smith. 

The first number of this new publication an¬ 
nounces itself as a quarterly devoted to short¬ 
hand reporting in a new and, as claimed, im¬ 
proved style. The number of methods of short¬ 
hand reporting which have been invented within 
the last ten years is so great that one proprietor 
of a system has thought himself justified in de¬ 
nominating any attempt to introduce another 
“ a positive offense against the peace of society.” 
Nevertheless, the authors of the new system 
persist in presenting their claims, and doubtless 
have as good a right to do so as their predeces¬ 
sors. Each new system is claimed to be a great 
advance over all preceding ones, of course. If 
the claims of all are true, stenography must 
certainly havo reached a state of perfection 
never attained by any previous art. But we 
will allow the reporters to light it out among 
themselves. 

SEASONING. 


—“Mrs. Spriggs, will you be helped to a 
small piece of turkey ? ” 

“ Yes, my dear Mr. Wilkin3, I will.” 

“ What part do you prefer, my dear Mrs. 
Spriggs?” 

“ I will have a couple of the wings, a couple 
of the legs, some of the breast, the side-bone, 
some filling, and a few dumplings,—I feel very 
unwell to-day.” 

—A man in Buffalo is so punctual in his hab¬ 
its that he carries his watch in his coat-tail 
pocket, so as to be “ahead of time.” 

—The best thing ever said of ghosts v r as said 
by Coleridge, when asked by a lady if he be¬ 
lieved in them : “No, madam ; I have seen too 
many to believe in them.” 

—A widow at the West, intending to succeed 
her husband in the management of a hotel, ad¬ 
vertises that “the hotel will be kept by the 
widow of the former landlord, Mr. Brown, who 
died last summer on a new and improved plan.” 

—A young lady astonished a friend the other 
day by asking for “the loan of a diminutive 
argenteouB truncated cone, convex on its sum¬ 
mit and semi-perforated with symmetrical in¬ 
dentations,” or in other words, a thimble. 

—A grave answer— Doctor: “Thomas, did 
Mrs. Popjoy get the medicine I ordered yester¬ 
day?” Thomas: “I b’liove so, sir; I see all 
the blinds down this morning.” 
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P®* Mrs. White’s article in this number is an 
invaluable one, and we hope it will receive the 
careful reading which it deserves. 


Dr. D. C. Moore has opened a health 
resort in Stockton, Cal., and seems to have a 
fair prospect of success. 


^3»*“The next number will contain a full ac¬ 
count of the dedication of the new building on 
the 10th. We expect at that time to witness 
the largest hygienic dinner ever given. The 
new dining-room has seating capacity for three 
hundred persons, and will doubtless be filled. 


^We are glad to learn that Eld. White, 
whose Bevere attack last fall was followed by a 
protracted illness, is steadily improving. He is 
now able to engage in writing and public speak¬ 
ing to a considerable extent, and we hope that 
ere long he may be able to favor the Kkeormer 
with more of his valuable contributions. 


Subscriptions to the Reformer are com¬ 
ing iri so rapidly that we are obliged to print 
each month from one to three thousand extra 
copies in order to supply the demand ; and still 
we have frequently run out of certain numbers, 
and so have been unable to supply them. The 
stereotype process has recently been introduced 
into the Office, so that we shall have no fur¬ 
ther difficulty. 

We hope that none of our agents will relax 
their efforts for the introduction of the journal 
on account of the opening of spring. This ia 
just the season of the year when people need to 
pay especial attention to the very subjects upon 
which the Reformer treats. 


j&sr* We are happy to announce the establish¬ 
ment on the Pacific Coast of an institution to be 
conducted upon a plan similar to that of the San¬ 
itarium in this place, under the medical manage¬ 
ment of Dr. M. G. Kellogg. The new institu¬ 
tion is to be located at St. Helena, Cal., where 
suitable buildings are now being erected for the 
purpose. Such an institution ought certainly 
to succeed in the “ Golden State,” where inva¬ 
lids are numerous, thousands having left their 
Eastern homes and gone to California in search 
of what they have lost through disobedience to 
the laws of health. Many of these seekers after 
health after a time make the discovery that a 
change of climate is not the only thing nocepsary 

1 4 • m h \ u> II 11 of li* ah h. U**4 him tail i»v 


ing must be changed ; bad habits of various 
sorts must be relinquished ; and a general re¬ 
form must be instituted. Such a work can be 
done at a properly conducted sanitarium better 
than at any other place ; and we would heartily 
recommend all who appreciate the need of this 
sort of help to patronize the new institution at 
St. Helena as soon as it is ready for occupancy, 
which will doubtless be at no distant date. 


Several unexpected difficulties made nec¬ 
essary the postponement of the dedication of the 
new buildings of the Sanitarium, announced for 
the 5th inst., to the 10th. The building is now 
virtually completed and occupied. The old main 
building is being raised, the grounds graded and 
otherwise beautified, together with various other 
improvements, chief among which is the con¬ 
struction of a rustic fountain, thirty feet in di¬ 
ameter, in front of the main entrance to the 
building. Twelve hundred invitations have 
been issued to the old patrons and friends of the 
institution, and all necessary arrangements are 
being made for a grand and successful opening 
at the time appointed. The managers will be 
obliged to those who expect to come if they will 
drop a card to that effect a day or two before 
starting. 


The Evils of Fashionable Dress, 

— AND — 

HOW TO DRESS 

HEALTHFULLY! 

This IAttle Work ought to he Cir¬ 
culated Everywhere. 

Thousands of American ladies are entailing 
upon themselves lifelong disease by their neglect 
of the principles which ure explained in this work. 


Paper Cover*, 40 Page*, 10 Cent*. 

Address, HEALTH REFORMER, 

Rattle Creek, Mich. 


HEALTH AM) DISEASES OF WOMAN. 

A treatise on (he ant tire and cauee uf the diflcaeea of women; 
a work which every woman—eepeciitlly mothers—ought to ptr- 
eeea. Lifelong misery will be avoided by regarding it* advice. 
1ft td tr*-". 
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AGENTS WANTED! 

PREMIUMS! 


Tna publishers of the Health Reformer are 
determined to increase the circulation of the jour¬ 
nal to at least 60,000 within the next two years, 
and to attain that end 

500 Canvassers are Wanted 

to engage in the work immediately. The present 
season of the-year is the most favorable for this 
kind of work, and any one who engages in it with 
energy and perseverance is sure to muke a success. 

To encourage canvassers to make a business of 
getting subscribers for the Reformer, the pub¬ 
lishers offer as 

A PREMIUM BOOK 

to every new subscriber, the Household Manual^ 
whioh is of itself really worth more than the sub¬ 
scription price for both. The name of the book 
indicates its practical character ; and the fact that 
more than 5,000 copies of the work were sold in 
three months, is sufficient guarantee of its popu¬ 
larity. Everybody needs the book, and every one 
who sees it wants it, and, of course, a copy of the 
Health Reformer with it. 


TERMS. 

To those who secure ten to fifty subscribers, the 
Reformer with premium will be furnished for 87 J 
cents. 

To those who secure fifty or more subscriptions, 
the two will be furnished for 80 cents. 

No one will be considered an agent who does not 
obtain at least ten subscribers. 

The subscription price of the Reformer with 
premium is $1.25. 


CANVASSER’S OUTFIT. 

An outfit consisting of a copy of the Household 
Manual, specimen copies of the Reformer, with 
blank subscription book, blank order lists, agent’s 
certificate, circulars, and a package of envelopes 
addressed to this Office, will be sent, post-paid, for 
$1.00. Address, 

HEALTH REFORMER ,,, 

Battle Creek, Mich. 


OUR BOOK LIST. 


The following books, published at this Office, will be 
furnished by mail, post-paid, at the prices given, liy 
the quantity, they will be delivered at the express or 
R. R. freight offices at one-third discount, for cash. 
Special terms to agents. 

Plain Facts abont Sexnal Life. A work which 
deals with sexual subjects in a new and instructive 
manner. Printed on tinted paper and handsomely 
bound. 360 pp. $1.50. Flexible cloth, 75 cts. Pam¬ 
phlet edition, 50 cts. 

Fses of Water in Health and Disease. This work 
comprises a sketch of the history of bathing, an ex¬ 
planation of the properties and effects of water, a de¬ 
scription of all the different kinds of baths, and direc¬ 
tions for applying water as a remedy for disease. 
Price, 20 cents. Round in cloth, 50 cts. 

Proper Diet for Man. A concise summary of 
the principal evidences which prove that the natural 
and proper food for man consists of fruits, grains, 
and vegetables. Pamphlet. Price, 15 cents. 

The F.vils of Fashionable Dress, and how to dress 
healthfully. Price, 10 cents. 

Alcoholic Poison, as a beverage and ns a medi¬ 
cine. An exposure of the fallacies of alcoholic medi¬ 
cation, moderate drinking, and of the pretended Bibli¬ 
cal support of the use of wine. 20 cts. 

Health and Diseases of Woman. By R. T. Trall, 
81. D. Price, 15 cts. 

The Hygienic System. By R. T. Trail, M. D. 
Price, 15 cents. 

Tobacco-Fslng. By R T. Trail, M. D. 15 cts. 

Healthful Cookery. A Hand-Book of Food and 
Diet ; or What to Eat, How to Eat, When to Eat. The 
most complete work on Hygienic Cookery published. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Science of Homan Life. This is a valuablo pam¬ 
phlet, containing three of the most important of 
Graham’s Lectures on the Science of Human Life. 
Price, 80 cents. 

Health Tracts. The following tracts arc put up 
in a neat package and aggregate, in all, nearly 250 pp. : 
Dyspepsia; Healthful Clothing; Principles of Health 
Reform; Startling Facts about Tobacco; Twenty-tire 
Arguments for Tobacco-Using Briefly Answered; Tea 
and Coffee; Pork; True Temperance; Alcohol: What 
is it ? Alcoholic Poison; Moral and Social Effects of Al¬ 
cohol; Cause and Cure of Intemperance; The Drunk¬ 
ard’s Arguments Answered; Alcoholic Medication ; 
Wine and the Bible. Price, 30 cents per package. 

These tracts will be furnished, postage paid, at the 
rate of 800 pages for $1.00. A liberal discount by the 
quantity. 

The Health Reformer. A monthly journal for the 
household. $1.00 a year. Specimen copies sent tret. 

Bound Volumes of the Health Reformer,$1.50iach. 

Address, HEALTH KFFOKJTEU. 
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THE HEALTH REFORMER 


Healthful Cookery! 

A HAND-BOOK OP 

Food and Diet; 

- OR 

What to Eat, 

When to Eat, 

and How to Eat! 

It contains a large number of recipes for the 
preparation of wholesome and 

PALATABLE FOOD without CONDIMENTS. 

Any Dyspeptic Can Cure Himself 

by making it. his rule of diet; and any one who 
carefully follows its teachings will be 
proof against indigestion. 

Enamel Paper Cover*, 128 Page*, 25 Cent*. 
Address, HEALTH REFORMER, 

Battle Creek, Mich. 



SELF-ACTING FOUNTAIN SYRINGE. 

Too manufacturer says those Syringe*: 1. They are self- 
acting, no pumping being required. 2. They arc valueless, 
end caxnot get oat of order. 3. They inject no air, and thus 
do not eodangor the patient. 4. They have a sprinkler at¬ 
tached, for light ahower baths, aua other purposes. 

Price.— No. 1, $2.50; No. 2, $3.C0; No. 8, $8.50. 

Address, IIbalth Kkformer, Battle Creek, Mich. 


DR. VEIL’S 
Hygienic and Remedial Institute 

Manhattan, Kansas. 

Dr. Vail, for eighteen years director of the 
“Granite State Health Institute,” has now re¬ 
sided for seven years in Kansas. Kansas has 
an extra fine climate, favorable to the treatment 
•>f many diseases, and invalids uniformly make 
rjipid progress here. 

TERMS, MODERATE. 

Young men who aro able can pay part of their 
expenses in manual labor. For further particu¬ 
lars, address, 

W. T. VAIL, M. D. 


NINE POINTS! 


The following are two of the Nine Points of 
Superiority claimed fur the 

Cumulative Health-Lift: 

“ It is the ONLY Machine on which STATIC 
Cumulative Exercise can be given—the Health-Lift 
without. Lifting! 

“ It is the only Machine by which, through the 
operation of a double index gauge, the VITAL 
CONDITION is visibly shown from day to day ; thus 
indicating the safe and beneficial amount of daily 
exercise more accurately than any instructor pos¬ 
sibly can on ether machines. ALL DANGER OF 
OVER-LIFTING IS THUS AVOIDED'’ 

Send your address for the Personal Experiences 
of One Hundred Doctors, Clergymen, Lawyers, 
Editors, Rankers, Merchants and others, in the 
pursuit of Health. 

J. P. MARSH A- CO., 

224 & 220 Washington Street, 

Chicago , 111. 


HEALDS’ HYGEIAN HOME, 

JVil m inn ton • Delate a re. 


FOR MARCH, APRIL AND MAY, 

We offer to new patients, Board and Treatment in 
donblc rooms, separate beds, for 88.00, $8.50, $9.50 
ami $10.50 per Week, according to location. It pay¬ 
ment be made in advance for said three months, the 
price will be $100, $110, $120 and $130. Single 
rooms, $13, $14 ami $15 per Week; one at $10. One 
vacancy for gentleman at $7.50. Movements, $2 per 
week. Examination Fee, $5. No other Extras except 
Washing. 

BUILDING HEATED THROUGHOUT BY STEAM 
AND THOROUGHLY VENTILATED! 

Benutifullv nnd Healthfully located; Fine Grounds; 
Pleasant Walks; Extended Views; Groves; Delight¬ 
ful Breezes in Summer from River, Buy, and not dis- 
lanl Ocean; City Advantages; Country Surroundings; 
Pure Air, etc. Splendid Garden—promises 1500 <jt* 
of Strawberries this Spring. One ot the finest FRLIT 
and VEGETABLE Markets in the World. 1250 half-gal¬ 
lons Choice Fruit, etc., in ylcuts, for this Winter’s use. 
The most Attractive and Liberal Hygienic Table in the 
Country. MEAT, etc., for those who wish it. 

S WE DISH MO VEMENTS. 

We have Dr. Taylor's splendid new machine, th* 
Manipulator and Vibrator, by means of which ull por¬ 
tions of the body can be thoroughly rubbed, kneaded, 
vibrated, oscillated, etc. These mechanical motions, 
in connection with thorough hand manipulations, af¬ 
ford us the most powerful means we possess for over 
coming Congestions, Inflammations, Torpidity of Bow- 
els and Liver, aud for equalizing the circulation and di¬ 
recting nutrition to weak parts. When supplemented 
by the judicious use of Hot and Cold Water, Steani, 
Hot Air and Son Baths, and all Hygienic Influences, 
in connection with our Healthful Dietary, we are sure 
that we can aid all curable invalids to recover health. 

The proprietors have had seventeen years of pro¬ 
fessional experience, during which they have success¬ 
fully treated many thousands of invalids, without 
medicines. 

Send Stump for Circular to 

Dt's. Pusey and Mary H. Heald. 











